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CHAPTER ONE. 
‘ae UE spring of 
798 will long 
== be remem- 


bered by many a lad of the 
West. All through the winter 


the small steamers returning 
from the far northwest coast 
had been bringing burdens of 
treasure, and the newspapers 
were full of tales. of heroic 
endeavor. All the winter long 
boys like Jack Henderson had 


been dreaming of becoming 
prospectors, and when the 


April sun began to fall warm 
and golden on the south side of 
the roof, the longing to tread 
the wild paths of Alaska be- 
came almost irresistible. 

Jack and his fellows during 
those days studied their maps 
with interest, and selected 
routes and compiled data for 
outfits with eager joy. In the 
end, Jack decided to go in 
by the way of ‘‘the telegraph 
trail.’’ 

His father had been a ‘*‘forty- 
niner,’’ and the boy had inher- 
ited his adventurous spirit. 
Telling his mother of his plan, 
he said, ‘‘I shall win, mother. 
I feel it in my bones, and 
when I come back we’ll build 
a new house and be comfort- 
able.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson was not en- 
tirely surprised, for she had 
seen him at his maps, and 
had chanced from time to time 
upon some of his lists of 


figures, but her eyes filled with tears as she | back in three months, perfectly content to stay | reproached them bitterly. 


listened to his plea. She tried to dissuade him, 
of course, for mothers do not like to have their 
sons enlist for enterprises in far countries. ‘‘I 
suppose everybody goes prospecting with the 
same faith,’’ she said. 

He argued further: 
to college with.’’ 

They were poor, but not in want. Mr. Hen- 
derson had died, leaving them a small farm 
near the village, the rent of which enabled 
Mrs. Henderson to live frugally and to keep the 
children at school. 

After trying for the last time to persuade her 
son to give up his plan, she called in Squire 
Ash to sustain her plea. Jack, square-chinned 
and sturdy, faced them. with exalted resolution. 
“I can take care of myself, mother. A fellow 
who can earn two hundred dollars in three 
years and go to school besides, isn’t going to 
fall down on a trip of this kind.’’ 

**That’s just it!’’ exclaimed his sister Alice. 
**You ought to go on with your education. The 
money you’ll spend getting to the gold country 
would pay your way at college for a year.’’ 

The squire added, gravely, ‘‘ And you’re 
needed here, my boy.’’ 

To all this the youth could only say, 
win. I know I shall, and I’m going.’’ 

The lawyer rose with a significant look at the 
mother, as if to say, ‘‘You’d better give your 
consent,’’ although he actually said, ‘*Think it 
over carefully, Jack, and come in to see me 
before you decide to go.’’ 

“*V’ve decided now,’’ the boy replied, and 
after the squire had gone out he turned to his 
mother and passionately exclaimed, ‘‘There’s 
no chance for a fellow in this littletown! What 
is there for me to do except to saw wood, or 
clerk, or hoe the garden? See what Ole Hansen 
did. Made thirty thousand dollars in one winter 
up there, and he was nothing but a drayman.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Alice. ‘He did, but how many 
others failed to make even a living ?’’ 

**My chances are as good as his.’’ 

**But no better. ’’ 

Jack’s eyes fell, but he firmly answered, 
*“‘Why, wages are a dollar an hour up ‘there— 
and even if I don’t strike it at first, I can earn 
ten times as much as I can here. Please say 
yes, mother !’’ 

So in the end his mother consented. ‘‘He’s 
been talking of enlisting in the army,’ she 
said to her daughter, ‘‘and I’d rather have him 
go up there with miners than go South with 
the volunteers to get sick and die in camp. It’s 
healthy up there, anyway.” 

**Yes, let him go,’’ said Alice. 


**T need the money to go 


“a 





**He’ll be | least one of these good friends as partner. 


THE LONG TRAIL: A STORYO7%Z4e KLONDIKE 


*IN*¢TEN * CHAPTERS ®* 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


| here,’ 

Jack decided to leave the next day, for his 
preparations were much more complete than 
any one had realized. He had already purchased 


as much of his outfit as the village stores | 


there, and I’m going north and west a thousand 
|miles through this wild country,’ 


afforded, and had made out a complete list of 
the articles to be secured in St. Paul. 


His mother decided not to go to the train with 


him, and tried hard to be cheerful as she took 
her arms from his neck. ‘‘Now, Jack, don’t 
go into any unnecessary risk, and be careful of 
your companions. I’m glad to know George 
May is going with you. He’s a good, steady 
boy, and then Mr. Hansen may be able to in- 
troduce you to some other good young fellows 
who are going in.’’ 

**Don’t you worry about me,’’ he replied. 
““’?m going to stop overnight in St. Paul with 
Owen Gilbert—he wrote me he might go along.’’ 
He kissed her good-by, and started off down 
the street very proud of his corduroy suit, wide 
hat and new revolver. 

Alice went with him to the train to witness 
his distinguished departure. A group of the 
young people were there, for he was a popular 


boy. All the girls wished him success, and 
some of his comrades said, ‘‘I wish I were 
going, too.’’ 


In the glow of all this envious admiration, 


Jack kissed his sister good-by, and waved his | 


hat in smiling salute to the others. 

St. Paul was a dark mountain glimmering 
with lights as Jack came into it that night, 
and the Union Station was swarming with other | 
gold-seekers, some of them almost as young as 
himself. Most of them were going to Seattle or | 
Portland ; thence by boat to Skaguay and over | 
the White Pass. Jack well understood that | 


BY “HAMLIN GARLAND &3 





“THERE | STRIKE THE GOLD COUNTRY, AND I INTEND TO RAFT DOWN THE RIVER, PANNING FOR 


**T don’t write one 
thing and do another,’’ he boasted. Laying 
down a map of British Columbia and putting 
his finger upon it, he asked, ‘‘Do you see that 
little crook in the Thompson River?’”’ His 
tone was arrogant. ‘‘Well, I’m going to start 


*—he traced 
the line,—‘‘between these two ranges. And 
when I reach the Stikine River, I’m going to 
turn to the right, and make for Teslin Lake, 
the headwaters of the Hotolinqua. There I 
strike the gold country, and I intend to raft 
| down the river, panning for gold till I strike a 
rich bar.’’ 

As he indicated this trail of nearly twelve 


| hundred miles, he had a momentary vision of | 


how small an insect he would be crawling 
through the enormous wilderness; but he put 
this vision aside, and resumed his preparations 
with a resolute air. He bought a rifle, a sleep- 
ing-bag and a water-proof sack for his clothing, 
| and a number of small articles. 


His two friends went with him to the train | 


the next afternoon, and as they were all seated 
in the tourist car, in which he had secured a 
berth, Owen pulled out a roll of bills, and said, 
**See here, son, we can’t go with you, but we 
don’t think you’ve got money enough, and we 
should like to have a stake in your venture. 
Here are four hundred dollars, and we want 
| you to sign over a quarter interest in what you 
| find. What do you say to that?’’ 

| Jack was smitten dumb by this offer, for he 
was in need of more money, and was troubled 
| by the thought. His heart swelled with new- | 
| born confidence; his luck was beginning right 
|at the very start. 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Of course I’1l do it. 


this was the short route, but he knew it to be | you equal partners with me.’’ 


the most expensive route, also. 
less of danger, of romance, of experiences. 

Owen Gilbert met him smilingly, and the first 
words Jack uttered were a statement rather than 
a question: ‘‘You’re going.’? Owen, a plump- 
faced young fellow of about Jack’s age, replied 
rather shamefacedly, ‘‘Can’t get away.’’ 

Jack’s brows darkened. ‘‘You’re a softy. 
Why not? I’ve been counting on you. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Owen, ‘‘my mother won’t 
listen to it for a minute, so I just had to give 
it up.’ 

George May, too, had made up his mind to 
go to college instead of to Alaska. 

This decision was a more severe blow to Jack 
than he cared to acknowledge at this time, for 
he had looked forward confidently to having at 


Besides, it offered | 


He | 


‘*No,’’ said George, ‘‘I don’t think that would | 
You’re taking all the risk and doing | 
| voiced teamsters. 


be fair. 
allthe work. We’ll be satisfied with a quarter.’’ 
Jack had an air of being a merchant and 
selling something very tangible as he said, 
*fAll right. I’ll draw up the agreement right 
now.’’ This he did on a scrap of paper, and 
they all shook hands over it with high expec- 
tations just as the train began to move out. 
When Jack returned to his seat, after waving 
his hat at the boys, he found a powerfully built, 
dark-bearded man of about fifty years of age 
stowing his outfit under the seat, and making 
himself quite at home. He glanced up sharply 
as Jack drew near. ‘*‘ Number nine?’’ he 
queried, 
Jack looked at his ticket. 
‘*Then we’ re seat mates,’ 


**Yes, upper nine. ’’ 
’ replied the stranger, 


‘*Why, boys, that’s fine!’’ | 
I’ll make | 
| found himself in Ashcroft, a squalid little town 














a faint 
smile, ‘‘but I 
reckon we’re not 
going to quarrel,’’ 

Jack was profoundly im- 
pressed by the strength of the 
stranger’s broad shoulders and 
by his impassive, almost sullen 
face, and deeply interested in 
his outfit, which was worn 
with use. He seemed indeed 
the typical miner. 

As soon as the boy had time 
to look round the car, he found 
it filled with land-seekers and 
gold-hunters of all conditions 
and from all parts the 
world. He discovered later 
that some of them were from 
England and a few from South 
Africa, but that most were 
residents of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Illinois, with nothing par- 
ticularly distinetive about 
them. Nearly all were going 
to the gold-fields by the water 
route, but as Jack enlarged 
upon the antelope and caribou 
he expected to shoot, and the 
wild fowls he hoped to see on 
the blue, rippling lakes of the 
telegraph trail, of the 
younger men became wistful- 
eyed, and several said, ‘‘I 
wish I were going that way 
myself.’’ 

The next morning Jack 
woke in a land disappointingly 
like his own native prairie in 
Iowa, but as the day 
on the dry plains appeared, 
the prairie-dogs frisked and 


with 


of 


some 


wore 
GOLD.” 


| barked, and the winding, deep-worn trails of 


the vanished buffalo stirred the boy’s imagina- 
tion. 

All that day the train drove steadily toward 
the west into an ever wilder country, over 
immense reaches of prairie. 

The car was noisy with talk, but Jack’s seat 
mate remained impassive, with lax hands hooked 
over the seat, a silent and stern man. Banks 
of snow-white brant sat on the lakes, geese, 
ducks and crane were plentiful, and bands of 
antelope raced with the train, but to all these 
the bearded miner paid no more attention than 
as if the plain were a farm and these antelope 
the cattle of a barn-yard. ‘‘Hle must be used 
to the game country,’’ thought the boy. 

Then came the mountains. To Jack, who 
had scarcely been out of his native prairie town, 
these mighty uplifts of the earth were very 
thrilling, and the snow which covered them 
made him think very seriously for the first time 
of the cold of the land toward which he had 
set his face. 

On the second day all constraint was laid 
aside, Trainmen and passengers, drawn together 
by a common love of adventure, were as one 
family. The porters treated each prospector 
with marked respect, and the conductors seemed 
anxious to make them comfortable, as if fore- 
casting in some way the hardships which were 
to follow the loss of the sleeping-car. 

Yet all this pleasant freedom of speech did 
not draw a responsive word from the dark- 
browed man sitting at Jack’s side. His eyes, 
in which the youth perceived something sad as 
well as stern, were usually fixed absently on 
|.the landscape whirling to the rear. 

At last, on the third day, the boy tumbled 
from the train in the clear, yellow dawn, and 


already swarming with prospectors. It swarmed 
also with boomers and horse-jockeys and loud- 


The streets were dry as ashes, and the roaring 
hot wind blew the dust in blinding clouds. The 
hotel to which Jack went for breakfast seemed 
chiefly barroom, and was filled with blustering 
loafers, who made the boy feel very pale-faced 
and very young. 

As a matter of fact, his bewilderment grew 
as the day wore on. He found himself quite 


| at a loss, now that ‘he was at his starting-point. 


Plainly he had miscalculated ; he had overesti- 
mated his powers of organization. If Owen 
had been with him, or George, or a single person 
in whom he could trust, he would not have felt 
so timid. 

For two days he walked about, irresolute and 
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uneasy, growing each hour more depressed, It | 
was one thing to plan an outfit, but quite another 
to get it together alone. His store of money 
seemed to get smaller as he inquired the price 
of horses and groceries, and closer study devel- 
oped the fact that the trail was twelve hundred 
miles long, with only three points where sup- 
plies could be purchased, and the tales of its 
clouds of vicious insects, its mud, rocks and 
rivers were most distracting. 

For nearly a week he wandered about the 
horse-corrals, watching the wild little ponies 
being lassoed and broken. Horses he needed ; 
that he knew, and he needed a partner; but 
each trailer seemed too busy with his own affairs 
to give him much attention, and no one offered 
him a chance to join a train. He had never 
been among strangers before, and the thought 
of trusting himself to any of these men on such 
a journey seemed a very perilous thing indeed ; 
yet to go alone was impossible. The golden 
river seemed farther off than when he had left 
Cedarville. 

Once or twice he timidly inquired the price 
of horses, and went so far as to examine the 
various packing apparatus, thereby acquiring 
a knowledge of the difference between an ap- 
parejo and a parfleche, but his resolution failed 
him when contemplating the wild and bony 
little horses which the dealers were offering for 
sale. The bucking of these creatures was fright- 
ful. To ‘‘hit the long trail’’ was not so simple 
as he had imagined. The comfort he had 
enjoyed on the tourist car grew each day more 
inviting, and he wished he had gone in by way 
of the steamers. Only his boasting to George 
and Owen prevented him from changing his 
plan then and there. ‘‘I can’t back out now,”’ 
he said to himself. 

He had been there for more than a week, 
eating the poor food of the best hotel, when 
who should take a seat opposite him at the 
table but the big, dark-bearded man of silence 
with whom he had travelled on the train. 
He greeted Jack pleasantly enough, but some- 
thing in his eyes gave the boy a creepy feeling. 
He was accompanied by a tall young fellow 
with a heavy sunburned mustache and a phleg- 
matic but pleasant face. His skin was brown 
as leather, but soft and unwrinkled. His hands 
were strong, but not calloused, and his manner 
self-contained and masterful. Jack looked upon 
him with an admiration that grew from moment 
to moment. The slope of his shoulders was 
superb and the tone of his voice full of quiet 
power. 

The dark-bearded man called him Mason, 
and was apparently giving him orders for | 
acquiring an outfit, and to all of his orders the 
young fellow laconically replied, ‘‘All right, 
colonel, it shall be done.’? He was plainly 
both cowboy and trailer. 

Jack plucked up courage to ask them if they 
were going over the long trail. They replied | 
that they were. And, yielding to an impulse, | 
the puzzled boy confided his troubles to his 
former seat mate, the ‘‘colonel,’’ and said, 
‘I’ve never been on the trail, and these vicious 
horses scare me. I didn’t realize how hard it | 
would be to find a partner, either. I don’t 
know just what to do.’’ 

The colonel replied in a kindlier tone than 
Jack had hoped for, ‘‘We’ll see what we can | 
do for you. I met a couple of young fellows | 
on the train from Vancouver who will take a | 
partner, and Mason here will give you a pointer 
or two on your outfit.’’ | 

Jack was profoundly grateful, and went with 
the colonel to the great Hudson Bay trading 
store, where they found the two young men | 
busily getting their stores. 





To the larger of | 
these men, a tall, wall-eyed youth of twenty- 
two or three, Jack was introduced. 

‘*Mr. Davis, here is a young chap who wants | 
to yoke up with somebody for the trail. If you | 
three fellows can hitch, I think you will find 
it to your mutual advantage.’’ 

Davis was not very cordial and Jack was not | 
especially pleased with him, but they shook | 
hands, and the third man, Connery, was intro- 
duced, 

‘‘Well, now,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘I’ll leave 
you to make a trade, and if you want any help, 
go to Mason; he’s a master trailer.’’ | 

Davis and Connery were from Portland, 
Oregon, and were mechanics, with no more 
experience of the wilds than Jack possessed, 
but their conceit was unbounded. They felt 
equal to proceeding to the mouth of the Liard, 
or to rafting down the Saskatchewan, only they 
were short of funds. For that reason they were 
willing to take a third man. They warmed 
to Jack when they found he had several hundred 
dollars in eash, and they at once formed what 
Mason called a ‘‘side-partnership.’’ But Davis, 
who drew up the papers, was careful to stipu- 
late that Jack was only a trail partner, and 
was to have no share in any discovery they 
might make on the road. He was to furnish 
two horses, and one-third of all the outfit, and 
to do the cooking. 

Connery was a small, talkative man, several 
years older than Davis, and he assumed the 
captainship of the whole enterprise. They were 
encamped at the time in a small tent not far 
from the store, and Jack moved his traps down 
there at once, to save hotel bills, and began to 
cook their supper. This was nota bit interesting, 
for the wind blew the sand into everything he | 


tried to make, and the smoke nearly blinded his | 
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eyes. He was a ‘‘handy’’ boy naturally, and 
although this was his first real attempt at cooking 
a camp meal, he did very well. 

Closer study of his partners did not improve 
his opinion of them, but he saw no other way 
of getting in to the gold-fields. He persuaded 
Davis to take Mason’s advice, and to let him 
buy their horses for them, which he did, and 
they all set to work to select and break the 
saddle-ponies. 

For some reason, which Jack could not un- 
derstand, the horse-dealers treated Mason with 
astonishing respect, and the colonel, when ques- 
tioned about it, said, ‘‘Mason is one of the 
best-known trailers in Montana, a thoroughly 
good fellow, but when he fights, he kills. ‘Take 
every bit of advice he offers to heart, for what 
he doesn’t know about trailing no man in British 
Columbia ean teach him.’’ 

This brief history of Mason put the young 
fellow before Jack in a most interesting light. 
His calmness and reticence veiled, it seemed, 
a dangerous temper, and the boy realized, or 
thought he did, that he was in the presence 
of one of the famous ‘‘bad men’’ of whom he 
had read. 

He longed to know more of his history, but 





ON’T you notice any- 
thing new, Eleanor ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Amelia 
Bates, pausing in her preparations for cliurch, 
and watching her niece narrowly. 

‘‘Why, no, 1 don’t know that I do, except 
the things you showed me when I first came,’’ 
replied the young lady, as she quickly ran her 
eye over the familiar furniture of the room. 

“Oh, it isn’t anything in the house,’’ said 
Aunt Amelia, ‘‘or on the place, either,’’ she 
added, following her niece’s glance out of the 
window and toward the barn, where Uncle 
Andrew was engaged in ‘‘harnessing up.’’ 

‘*T was in hopes you would notice it the first 
thing,’’ she went on, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘I’ve kept it for a kind of surprise. Of 


| course you are used to them in the city, and not | enabled him to pro- 
| having been here lately over Sunday, I suppose | vide a surprise for his 


you’ve forgotten about our old one. 
Still I should have thought —’’ 
**Come, aunty,’’ interrupted Eleanor, 
with a laugh, ‘‘hadn’t you better tell 
me what you are talking about?’’ 
‘*Well, I will if you will give mea 
chanee,’’ replied Mrs. Bates. ‘‘To 
begin at the beginning, it so happened 
that I was spending the afternoon with 


he came home with that letter from 
Mr. Perkins? Why, he 
is the New York gentleman that was 
boarding at Pike’s last summer. Well, 
in the letter he said that he should not 
be able to come to Greenhill again for 
some time, if ever, but he ventured to 
show his appreciation of Mr. Tyler by 
a little enclosure. ‘This is a personal 
gift,’ he went on to say, ‘and I want 
you to use it in the way that will give 
you the most satisfaction.’ The little 
enclosure that he spoke of turned out 
to be a check for three hundred dollars. 

‘*The minister took it as quiet as 
if three - hundred - dollar checks were 
every-day affairs, but Mrs. Tyler she 
bubbled right over. ‘That money is 
going into the travel fund,’ says she. 
Then she explained that they had been 
putting by little extra change that came in,— 
wedding fees and the like,—hoping that some 
It almost 
seemed as if she wanted to begin to pack his 
valise right off. 

‘*But the minister calmed her down. 
said he should have to think of it a little. 
the meantime, Sister Bates,’ says he, ‘perhaps 
we will say nothing about it outside.’ 


He 


‘*Well, I can keep a secret as well as the | 
next one, but I guess Mrs. Tyler must have | 
dropped a word to somebody that isn’t so close- | 


mouthed as I am, for somehow a story did get 
around that the minister had had a windfall, 
and was going abroad. But I heard nothing 
definite until last Thanksgiving day. I was 
hurrying my work that morning, and was just 
thinking it was about time for me to change 
my gown for church, when all at once—now, 
Eleanor, do you mean to say that you haven’t 
noticed anything yet? Don’t look, but listen!’’ 


“Why, aunty,’’ cried the niece, in sudden | 


recognition of a fact that had been vaguely 
present in her consciousness, ‘‘it’s the church- 
bell! It sounds different. ’’ 

“I guess it does,’’ said Mrs. Bates, com- 
placently; and she stood listening in rapt 
attention. ‘‘I guess it does,’’? she repeated, 
‘fand it didn’t take me so long to sense it that 
Thanksgiving morning. I didn’t know just 
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| although Mason’s eyes were always smiling, 
his impassive face did not invite familiarity. 

Two days later, under Mason’s deft and reso- 
| lute guidance, the three ‘‘greenhorns’’ were 
ready to start. Their train of eight cayuses 
| were packed, their creaking new saddles were 
| cinched tight, and Jack, appointed leader for the 
day, was told to ride ahead and keep the trail. 

**Now, lad,’’ said Mason, a little smile creep- 
ing round his pleasant brown eyes, ‘‘let me give 
; you a nudge or two. On the trail your horses 
| are the first consideration. Don’t look for fancy 
camping-places for yourselves. Just camp where 
| the grass is, and remember you can’t lope a 
pack-train. You’ve got tocrawl. If you make 
twelve to sixteen miles a day and strike feed 
and water, you stop and wait for another sun.’’ 

Hlere he looked them all over, and his smile 
deepened. ‘‘It’s a ripping good thing you 
greengages have a couple of hundred miles of 
easy road to practise on before you hit the sure 
*nough trail, for you’ll likely sunburn a shade 
or two before you reach the Quesnelle River, 
and that will be good for your blood. Now 
watch your horses. Keep their feet shod and 
their backs clean. So long!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


TERS SURPRI 
Rohhins 


how to account for it, but the minute I heard 

it I connected it in my mind with that three- 

hundred-dollar check. You see, Mr. Tyler 
never could get reconciled to our old bell. He 

said that the ringing of the church-bell of a 
Sunday ought to be the sweetest of music in 
the people’s ears—an invitation and a song of 
praise. And he allowed that our bell didn’t 
sound like either. I doubt if it would have 
pleased him even when it was new, and it was 
cracked long before he came here. 

‘‘Well, there was about the biggest con- 
gregation that morning that I ever saw on 
a Thanksgiving day, 
and of course every- 
body was wondering. 
Just before the ser- 
mon Mr. Tyler said, 
in his quiet way, that 
the generosity of a 
| friend—Mr. Perkins 
of New York—had 
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PLEASED TO 


| people, in the shape of the sweet-toned bell that 

had summoned them to the Thanksgiving serv- 
ice. It seemed that Mr. ‘Tyler had bought the 
bell, and had arranged for a couple of men to 
drive over with it from Cushnoe the night before 
and hang it unbeknownst to anybody except 
John Miles, the sexton. There is considerable 
of the boy to our minister, you see, and he is 
quite a hand to plan surprises. 

“*Of course the people generally were pleased, 
and if it hadn’t been in church I guess there 
would have been some applause. As it was, 
Andrew was twisting and hitching about all 
through the sermon, and as soon as it was over 
he hopped up and moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Perkins for his generous and timely gift. 
When that was done he looked as satisfied as 
if he had given the bell himself. c 

**But when we had started for home, and he 
began to talk about our having one more thing 
to be thankful for on that Thanksgiving day, 
I just freed my mind. 

‘**Thing to be thankful for! You’d better 
say a thing to be ashamed of!’ I said. ‘The 


money that bought the bell was a present to 
the minister and not to the parish, and it ought 
|to have gone into his travel fund,’ I said. 
‘And if you men that hold the purse-strings 
had done as you ought about that bell there 
wouldn’t have been any need for him to make 
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such a sacrifice. And now that he has made 
it, if you had the least sense of the fitness of 
things,’ I said, ‘you’d find some other way of 
showing your appreciation than by passing a 
vote of thanks to the man that didn’t give the 
bell,’ I said. 

‘‘Well, at that Andrew never opened his 
head. But I knew well enough that he was 
thinking. The next day he harnessed up, and 
drove off without mentioning where he was 
going; but I heard from him all over town, 
taking the men one side, and confabbing with 
them. And in the course of the next fortnight 
several of the sisters told me they suspected the 
men were hatching up something that we women 
weren’t to know anything about. 

‘**Very well,’ I said. ‘If the men of this 
| parish, for once in their lives, can do something 
| worth while without our help, let ’em do it 
and welcome.’ 

**But if the men could keep from telling, 
they couldn’t keep us from guessing, and I 
presume to say that nobody was much sur- 
prised at the next social circle when Andrew 
asked the minister to step forward, and then 
started in on a presentation speech. 

‘‘He talked well, Andrew did. They say 
that ‘praise to the face is open disgrace,’ but I 
guess that doesn’t apply when you are talking 
to your minister, and say only what’s true. 

‘*After a spell Andrew branched off on to 
the advantages of foreign travel, and at that I 
pricked up my ears. Up to that minute I had 
rather calculated that the men had bought Mr. 
Tyler a gold watch, same as the people down 
at the Hollow did for their minister. But now 
I whispered to Abby Ellen Caswell, ‘Do you 
suppose they have been and raised money to 
send Mr. Tyler abroad ?’ 

** *No,’ says she, ‘I don’t suppose anything 
of the kind!’ And no wonder, for just then 
Andrew had picked up a good-sized parcel that 
had been hidden under the table, and was 
making the awkward piece of work that he 
always does undoing the wrappings. 

** *So,’ Andrew says, winding up his speech, 
‘we trust that you will be pleased to accept at 
our hands this handsomely illustrated book of 
travels; and as in the future you turn its pages,’ 
he says, ‘we hope that you 
will be pleasantly reminded 
of your loyal parishioners of 
the Greenhill Society, and 
of the affection and esteem 
with which they regard 
you.’ 

‘* Abby Ellen looked at me 
out of the corner of her eye 
as the minister took the 
book. ‘Seems to me that’s 
quite a come-down from for- 
eign travel,’ says she. Not 
having any husband of her 
own to feel responsible for, 
of course she was quite free 
to make remarks. 

**As for me, I said noth- 
ing, though I felt as if some- 
body had thrown a wet 
blanket over me. 

**But the minister was as 
smiling as could be, and he 
made a beautiful speech, 
though Abby Ellen kind of 
snickered when he said he 
should prize the gift not so 
much for its intrinsic value 
as for the spirit that prompt- 
ed it. 

“‘After he had finished 
speaking, he left the book 
on the table and went to 
mingling with the people 
as usual. But Abel Hayes 
spoke up, and says he, ‘Brother Bates, in his 
remarks, said something about Elder Tyler’s 
feelings in the future when he should turn the 
leaves of that book. I think that some of us 
would like to see him turn the leaves a little 
now.’ 
| ‘*The minister flushed a little at that, perhays 
| taking a hint that he hadn’t shown enough in- 

terest in his present; but he stepped up to the 
| table and opened the book, and began telling us 
what the first chapter was about. Then all of 
a sudden a queer look came over his face, and 
he was holding up a twenty-dollar bill that he 
had found at the end of the chapter. 

‘* *Keep on turning, elder!’ says Abel. ‘The 
book is handsomely illustrated, just as Brother 
Bates said.’ 

“‘And if you will believe me there was a 
twenty-dollar bill at the end of every chapter. 
There were twenty-four chapters in all, and 
besides one bill was tucked into the index. 
When the minister had taken them all out he 
tried to make another speech, but it was no use 
this time, though he had been glib enough 
before. All he could say was, ‘Again I thank 
you, friends!’ 

‘*Well, Andrew is ready to come into the 
house at last, and here I’ve been standing 
before the glass and doing nothing but talk for 
the last ten minutes. Yes, the minister is 
going abroad next fall, and I hope that the 
way will be provided for Mrs. Tyler to go, too. 

‘“‘We must make haste now. The second 
| bell will be ringing soon. Yes, it is a sweet- 
| toned bell, as you say, and we all take lots of 
| comfort with it.’’ 
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T is my purpose 
| here to tell, very 

briefly, one of 
the wonder-stories of American 
history. It is the story of how a 
young man who was hardly more 
than a boy conquered for our 
country all that vast region which 
we now know as the great, rich 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and at the same time saved to the 
Union those other great states, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

The man who achieved all this was a young 
Virginian and backwoodsman, named George 
Rogers Clark. The idea of it all was his alone, | 
and the result was achieved by virtue of his | 
energy, his far-sightedness, his relentless deter- | 
mination and his extraordinary fertility of | 
resource. He worked with utterly inadequate | 
means and with untrustworthy human agencies. 
The achievement was therefore all his own. 

The great French and Indian War ended in | 
1763. 
in America for all time and to make English 





territory of the region between the Alleghenies | 


and the Mississippi. 
At that time the war between the colonies 


and the British government was still a dozen | 


years in the future. The colonists—especially 
the Virginians—at once planned to settle and 
occupy the conquered region, which was then | 
known as the Ohio country. Companies were | 
organized to go into the new region and occupy 
it, settling there with their families, clearing | 
away the forests, opening farms, and making | 
homes for themselves in the wilderness. 

But these pioneers were comparatively few, 
and the difficulties they encountered were very 
great. 
bridges across creeks, and no secure means of 
communication except by way of the rivers. 
In the main, therefore, they settled upon the 
river banks, leaving the vast interior country to 
the occupation of the powerful Indian tribes, 
who viewed all white settlement with jealousy 
and hatred. 

Meanwhile, south of the Ohio, a considerable 
number of adventurous Virginians and Caroli- 
nians had crossed the mountains and made 
little settlements in what we now call Kentucky 
and Tennessee. ‘These included a number of 
wandering hunters, 
Kenton and George Rogers Clark, whom the 
Indians called the ‘‘long Knives,’’ because 
they always carried their hunting-knives in 
their belts. 

Sometimes two or three families settled near 
each other; sometimes each family was far 
removed from all others, and dependent solely 
upon its own members for the means of sub- 
sistence and for defense against the Indian foe. 

This sparsely settled Kentucky country con- 
stituted a county of Virginia. 


The British at Detroit. 


broke out the thirteen colonies 
lay east of the Alleghenies. They 
had no secure hold upon the great 
rich region west of the mountains and 
north of the Ohio River. That was held 
by the British, 
Detroit, to which place a capable but 
very cruel and unscrupulous man named 
Hamilton was sent as British com- 
mander of all that region, to hold it 
securely. 






There were a number of French towns and . 


settlements in the region north of 
the Ohio, and their inhabitants had 
submitted themselves to the British 
power in America. The French set- 
tlers in this country were always loyal 
to the dominant power, whatever it 
might happen to be, their sole con- 
cern being to preserve and profit by 
their trade with the Indians. For 
the rest, the region was occupied by 
fierce tribes and confederacies of 
Indians, who looked with jealous fear 
upon the American advance across 
the mountains. 

During the Revolutionary War 
Hamilton availed himself of this 
Indian jealousy and hatred as a 
means of striking the Americans in 
the rear. Disregarding all considera- 
tions of civilization and humanity, he 
set his agents to stir the Indians 
up to a savage warfare that should 
‘‘drive back the settlements over the moun- 
tains.’? Under inspiration of these agents, who 
actually paid bounties to the Indians for such 


“Locu 


American scalps as they should bring in to| 
the British posts, the savages made war alike | 


upon men, women and children. 


It was then that George Rogers Clark saw | 


clearly what nobody else had seen at all. 

He saw that although the colonists might 
hold their own against Indian attacks during 
the war, and might ultimately win in their 
struggle for independence, the possession of all 
that northwestern country by the British, who 
already held Canada on the north, would shut 
the young republic in and forever forbid the 
possibility of its natural expansion westward. 

It must make of the United States a petty 
republic stretched along the Atlantic seaboard, 
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like Daniel Boone, Simon | 
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| with no outlet for its energies 
in any direction, with no pos- 
sibility of increasing great- 
ness, with powerful rivals 
and enemies to the north, the 
| south and the west, and with 
the sea to shut them off on the 
| east. A thought of imperial 
| proportions was born in the mind of George | 
Rogers Clark, the backwoodsman, who was only 
twenty-five years old, and who had lived from 
| boyhood in the wilderness. His thought was 
this: ‘‘Why not conquer all that region now, 


Its result was to break the French power while its conquest is possible? Why not make | against the frequent Indian raids, 


it now and forever a possession of the young | 
republic to which of right it ought to belong ?’’ 

Full of this idea, Clark set out to travel on 
foot from Kentucky to Virginia, in order to 
secure the men and the means with which to 
|accomplish his great purpose. This journey 
was made in the autumn of 1777. 

But although George Rogers Clark was always 
| reckless of danger on his own account, he was 
never reckless of the results of his undertakings. 
He understood fully that an enterprise ending 
in failure was immeasurably worse than no 
enterprise at all. He undertook nothing until 

| he had carefully studied the conditions of the 
| problem and satisfied himself of his ability to 
solve it. 


How Clark Began His Work. 


CCORDINGLY, before setting 
out for Virginia, Clark sent 
two or three of his friends among 
the young men of Kentucky to find 
out and report to him all the facts 
bearing upon the situation. Cau- 
tious, prudent, secretive man that 
he was, he did not give to these 
| agents the smallest intimation of the plans that 
were forming in his mind. 
They reported that although the French in 
|all the forts were loyal to the British, their 
loyalty was indifferent— passive rather than 
| active. They wanted peace and good trade 
conditions, and they did not actively care for 
anything else. 

Clark judged that by a due exercise of force 
|and diplomacy he might be able to keep the 
French neutral, or, possibly, in case his attempt 
should be successful, might even win them to 
his own cause. As for the British and Indians, 
he was confident of his ability to deal with 
them, if only he could secure official permission 
|and men enough. 

Accordingly he set out for Virginia, and 
after a painful and very dangerous journey, 
laid his plans before Patrick Henry, who was 
| then Governor of Virginia. He explained the 
importance of the mission he was about to 
undertake, and the lasting effect its suecess 
must have upon the future fortunes of the 
republic which was struggling desperately for 
independence. 

The British were closely pressing the Ameri- 
cans at that time, and no troops could be spared 
to aid in this enterprise. But Patrick Henry 
gave Clark permission to enlist four companies | 
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|of volunteers, of fifty men each, for the ex- 
pedition. 

This had to be done secretly. Even the men 
enlisted must not know upon what service they 


| were intended to go. For if Hamilton, at 
| Detroit, should suspect Clark’s purpose, he 


might easily and certainly defeat it by throwing 
| reénforcements into the posts likely to be at- 
| tacked. 

With some difficulty Clark managed to raise 
his four companies, although not one of them 
had its full force of fifty men. In all, he 
secured considerably less than two hundred men 
for an enterprise for which a thousand would 
not have been an excessive number. 

When he returned to the falls of the Ohio, | 
where the city of Louisville now stands, a part 
of his force, having learned what his purpose 





NEAR LOUISVILLE, WHERE GENERAL CLARK 


was, deserted him and 
back to Virginia. 
ers had no little difficulty in 
doing this, as the Kentuckians 
everywhere condemned their 
cowardice, and refused to give 
or even to sell them foodstuffs 
for their homeward journey. 
As for the Kentuckians themselves, the greater 
number of them were imperatively needed at 
home, not only to take care of the crops, upon 
| which their families depended for subsistence, 
but still more to defend their wives and children 
There was 
| here and there a man among them, however, or 
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glad of even a chance to escape 
with their lives. 

The commandant of the place, 
a Frenchman named Rocheblave, who 
devoted to the English cause, was holding a 
dance in the fort at the time, with not a hint or 
a suspicion that a force of Long Knives was 
approaching the town he was set to guard. 
Thus even the fort itself was without a sentinel 
on duty, and the evening was given up to 
merrymaking. 








was 


“Under Virginia.”’ 
VING posted his men in such 


A 

H: fashion as to forbid the firing of 
an alarm or the mustering of the 
defensive Clark slipped into 
the fort and stood in the doorway of 
the dancing hall, looking on at the 
dance. Suddenly an Indian who had 
seen him before recognized him and 
gave the alarm. Instantly confusion 
seized upon the assemblage, but Clark 
| quietly bade the people go on with the dance, 


force, 





more frequently a stalwart, overgrown boy, who adding, ‘‘But remember you now dance under 


stood ready to join Clark’s foree and aid in the 
great empire-building enterprise. 


Recruits of this kind replaced the deserters | plete, and he promptly made the 


in such measure that Clark was able to set out | 


with about a hundred and seventy men. 
| ‘There were three French towns in the region 











Virginia, not under Great Britain.’’ 

His mastery of the situation was already com- 
most of it. 
The terrible reputation the Long Knives had 
among the French served Clark well. These 
people not only made no resistance to their 
conqueror, but they offered 
to become slaves if he would 
spare their lives. Their ter- 
ror was all-compelling. 

Then Clark assumed a 
magnanimous role. He told 
them that the American re- 
public was engaged, not in 
enslaving men, but in set- 
ting them free. He said that 
such of the people of Kas- 
kaskia as would swear alle- 
gianece to the United States 
should immediately have all 
the rights of American citi- 
zenship. 

To a Catholic priest who 
asked if he might hold serv- 
ice in his chureh, Clark 
replied that he had nothing 
to do with any church except 
to protect it, and that under 
the United States all relig- 
ions were equally free. The 
priest instantly espoused the 
American cause, swore alle- 
giance to it, and made his 
parishioners do the like, 
Ilis name was Pierre Gib- 
ault, and he became at once 
an intensely loyal American. 

The commandant, Roche- 
blave, obstinately refused to 
aceept Clark’s terms. When 
Clark, meaning to be friend- 
ly, asked him to dinner, he 
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THE MARCH WAS A TERRIBLE ONE. 


to be conquered, which constituted the principal 
British posts, and the of which 
practically determined the control of the entire 
territory. One of them was Kaskaskia, in 
Illinois, not far from the Mississippi, -about 
thirty miles or so below the Spanish town of 
St. Louis. Another was Cahokia, which lay 
just across the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis. The third, and most important, was 
Vincennes, on the Wabash, in what 
is now Indiana. 

Clark decided to assail Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia first, although those 
towns lay two or three hundred miles 
farther west than Vincennes. Ac- 
cordingly he embarked his little force 
of fighting men on flatboats, and went 
down the Ohio River to an island 
near the mouth of the Tennessee, 

There he landed and hid his boats, 
and there he was joined by a little 
company of Tennessee hunters, who 
had recently visited the towns he 
purposed to assail. 
learned thateat Kaskaskia the fort 
was strong, the militia was drilled 
and well armed, with Indian allies 
all about, and that the force which 
would oppose his attack was much 
larger than his own. 

But George Rogers Clark faltered 
not nor failed. Knowing himself to be out- 
numbered by the enemy, he saw clearly that 
his only hope of success lay in effecting a 
surprise. He therefore decided — instead of 


possession 


From them he | 





going up the Mississippi in boats and thus 
inviting discovery—to march secretly through | 


the woods and swamps and fall upon Kaskaskia 
unexpectedly. 


On the night of July 4th Clark, whose 
japproach had not been suspected, quietly 


slipped into Kaskaskia. He quickly disposed 
his men so as to prevent the assembling of the 
militia. He ordered all the French people to 
betake themselves to their homes, and to stay 
there on pain of instant death. 

These French people had heard terrible stories 
of the cruelty and brutality of the Kentucky 
Long Knives, so they obeyed the command, 


sent an insulting note in 
reply ; and Clark, who knew 
how to be severe as well as 
how to be gentle, arrested the man and sent 
him to Virginia as a prisoner. 

One thing that helped Clark in all these 
proceedings was the fact that an alliance had 
been formed between France and the United 
States. Fickle as they were, the French in 
America still held a sentimental allegiance to 
their home government; and upon learning that 
France had espoused the cause of the Ameri- 
cans against the British, they were eagerly 
ready to become Americans, particularly when 
and where the American power seemed to be 
dominant. 

Some of them joined Clark as militiamen, 
and he sent a force to take possession of Cahokia, 
which was accomplished without difficulty. 


In Greatest Peril. 


HEN the Americanized French 

priest, Pierre Gibault, volunteered 
to go to Vincennes, and win the peo- 
ple there to the American cause. He 
was completely successful. 

But by that time Hamilton, the 
British commandant at Detroit, 
learned what was going on. He in- 
stantly organized a force of British, 
French and Indians to march upon 
Vincennes and reéstablish British 
supremacy there. It required a considerable 
time for Hamilton to accomplish that purpose, 
but after a few months he achieved it, and 
Vincennes became again a strong British post. 

This left Clark in a very perilous position. 
He was in control of a half-hostile population, 
which had indeed sworn allegiance to America, 
but which, as he very well knew, was ready to 
change its allegiance upon any plausible pre- 
text. He was surrounded by hostile Indians, 
fully armed and fully fed by the British, and 
fully ready to do the British bidding. His only 
military base lay at Pittsburg,—hundreds of 
miles to the east,—and Vincennes, with its 
strong garrison, lay immediately between him 
and that base. 

It was Hamilton’s purpose, of course, to 
assail Clark and conquer him, thus recovering 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia to the British power. 
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But winter was at hand, the streams were out 
of their banks, and, in the view of Hamilton’s 
military advisers, a campaign was impossible 
until spring should come. 

So Hamilton decided to rest as he was for the 
winter. He permitted his militiamen to go 
home until the spring should open. His Indians 
went home without asking permission, and 
Vincennes was left with only a small defensive 
force to hold it. 

Then the military genius of George Rogers 
Clark rose to the occasion. He saw his oppor- 
tunity, and he seized it. He determined to make 
a winter march against Vincennes, and to 
make himself master of the place while yet his 
enemy trusted to the rigors of winter for its 
defense. 


On the March to Vincennes. 


HE term of service for which 

his men had enlisted had ex- 
pired, but by gifts and promises, 
and still more by the persuasive- 
ness of his own appeals, the boy 
colonel induced most of them to 
east in their lot with him for this 
final campaign of conquest. For 
the rest, he enlisted such Frenchmen as he could 
persuade to join him, and with less than two 
hundred men he set out to march across two hun- 
dred miles of wintry wilderness, and assail a 
strongly fortified post. 

The march was a terrible one. Clark had no 
wagons, no adequate supply of horses, almost 
no supplies. Each man in his little band 
carried a few pounds of corn-meal, For meat 
supplies they depended upon such game as they 
could kill on the way. They had no tents, 
no blankets, no comforts of any kind. They 
had no cannon with which to assail a fort. 
‘hey had only their flint-lock rifles, their cour- 
age, and their confidence in their boy com- 
mander. 

That confidence counted for much, for every 
man under George Rogers Clark’s command 
knew that he had a fixed habit of accomplishing 
whatever he undertook, no matter what diffi- 
culties might lie in the way. 

The weather was cold and stormy. The 
rivers were every where overflowing their banks. 
‘The march was often through icy water, breast- 
deep, so that every man had to carry his gun 
above his head. In many places the water was 
so deep that the shorter men of the company 
could not wade at all, and the taller men had 
to tow them, as it were, by their elbows. 

Presently the party came to a point where 
two overflowing rivers constituted a single 
stream four miles wide, with no inch of dry 
land showing itself between the widely sepa- 
rated banks. 

Clark hastily made a number of dugout 
canoes, with which to ferry his men across the 
main channels of the two rivers. For the rest 
of the way they waded. But in the middle of 
this terrible passage of the waters it was neces- 
sary for them to stop overnight, and the water 
was waist-deep everywhere. So Clark set to 
work to construct a platform on which his men 
might rest and sleep. 

Three days of such work resulted in landing 
the little force of Americans on the Vincennes 
side of the stream, but they were in a state of 
starvation. The high water had driven the 
game away, and for two days these men had 
had no food. ‘There was no source of supply 
except Vincennes itself, and their task was to 
take the town with as little delay as possible. 





The Final Assault. 


LARK ordered a forward movement 

at once. A deer that somebody was 
lucky enough to kill gave the men a meal, 
and inspired by Clark’s indomitable cour- 
age, they pressed onward, wading through 
breast-high water, and camping at night 
upon a little patch of high ground that 
they were fortunate enough to find. 

They were drenched, half-frozen and 
starving, but their young commander kept 
them singing, and otherwise braced their 
spirits. 

To add to their miseries, the weather 
suddenly became bitterly cold, so that 

their wet clothing froze upon their bodies. 

But when morning came Clark cheered 

his famished men with the promise that 
they should feast that night in Vincennes, 
and he kept his word. For four miles the men 
marched through ice-cold water breast-high, 
and sometimes shoulder-deep; some of them 
fainted from exhaustion, and had to be ferried 
forward in the canoes. 

At last land was made and great fires were 
built. But many of the men were so weak 
from fatigue and cold that the stronger ones 
had to take them by the arms and force them 
to run until they recovered. 

Then Clark sent a prisoner whom he had 
captured into the town to announce his coming. 
‘The messenger carried a letter from Clark to the 
people of the town, warning them to remain in 
their houses or repair to the fort, where he 
purposed to fight them to a finish. 

At sundown he pushed his foree into the 
town. He had no cannon, and Hamilton’s 
fort was strongly armed. 














the fort, and after a day and night of fighting, 
captured it, making Hamilton and all his men 
prisoners. He paroled the greater part of them, 


| but he sent Hamilton and twenty-five others 
as prisoners of war to Virginia. 
George Rogers Clark was now master of the | 





But with only his | 







hundred and fifty 
dollars on the six- 
teenth of March,’’ said 
Gertrude, wrinkling up her fore- 
head. ‘‘And here it is February, 
Dick, and we have only one hundred 
and ten. We’ve gone without new clothes all | 





we’ve been equal to all the articles on 


ani OP 


sell ; 
‘How to Live on Ten Cents a Week 
‘*Indeed we have!’’ growled fifteen-year-old 
Dick. ‘*‘We could run a vegetarian restaurant 
on our experience. I never want to see a turnip 
again, or a bowl of mush. There’s been enough 
mush cooked in this house this year to float a 
battle-ship—and neither of us ever did like 
mush, either. As for clothes, I can save the 
farm the expense of a scarecrow, anyway,’’ and 
he held up one boyish arm, the shabby coat- 
sleeve far outgrown by the muscular young 
wrist. ‘‘The advantages of poverty, as a school 
of greatness, ought to 
make up for it all, of 





Northwest, and by virtue of his extraordinary 
conquest of that region, Ohio, Indiana, I]linois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin are to-day great states 
in the American Union, instead of being—as 


| they otherwise must have been—provinces of 


British America. 


or anything on it to sell except 
the house and barn and fences. 
That grove father planted might be 
worth cutting down some day, but 
not yet.’’ 

‘*There was a man driving by 
who stopped and asked me about 
‘*Tle wanted 
to know how old they were, and how many 
of them. There he is, driving in again. 
Look !”? 

A well-dressed man, in a light buggy, drove 
up the lane and hitched his horse by the barn. 
He looked round the farmyard, with its lack of 
prosperity, with a considering eye, and then 
came up to the shabby house. 

Gertrude and Dick met him hospitably on 
the door-step. 

‘*Thank you, I haven’t time,’’ was his brusque 
answer to their invitation to come in. 


yesterday 
the year; we’ve eaten only what we couldn’t those trees,’’ said Dick, suddenly. 





course, but —’’ 

There was an eloquent 
pause. Gertrude began 
figuring again, for the 
twentieth time, on a 
scrap of paper. 

**T wouldn’t mind so 
much,’’ she said, discon- 
solately, ‘‘if we’d had 
our chance and failed. 
But I can’t get my 
chance. 

‘*There are the chick- 
ens,’? she went on. ‘‘If 
1 could afford even fifty 
dollars to put into settings 
of eggs and weather-tight 
accommodations and 
enclosed yards, I could 
make money. There’s 
the trolley-line coming 
this spring right by the 
foot of the lane, so that 
we can market the eggs 
and chickens in the city, 
which we never could do 
before, because the horse 
is too old to drive in and 
out twice a week and do 
the farm-work besides. 
With your fancy vegeta- 
bles and my chickens we 
could make this place 
pay by spending a little. 
Instead of that, we have 
to strip everything to get 
the interest on the mort- 
gage together and pay off 
the notes—and even then 
we can’t do it!’’ 

‘*There’s only fifty 
dollars left on the notes,’’ 
said Dick, encouragingly. 
renew them again. ’’ 

‘He won’t,’”’ said Gertrude. ‘‘As fong as 
this farm was off in the backwoods he didn’t 
care. But the trolley changes all that. Mr. 
Slater told me last week he had waited long 
enough for his money. He is going to foreclose 
—he said as much—unless we can raise the 
money for both notes and interest. He wants 
the farm. He thinks it’s worth having, Dick. 
That’s the hardest part of it; it is worth having, 
just as we have to lose it.’ And Gertrude’s 
head went down in her hands in despair. 

Dick looked at his sister in dismay. She 
was only four years older than he, but she had 
been mother as well as sister to him for so long 
that he looked up to her strength and ability. 
His father had been a dreamy, thriftless man, 
who had come back to the old farm from the 
city for his health, and whose creed had been 
that ‘‘things would last his time.’’ But Ger- 
trude! The place had already prospered better 
since Mr. Henderson’s death, through her en- 
ergy. Another year would have seen them 
through the worst of the debts, with a little 
indulgence on the old money-lender’s part. If 
Gertrude gave up, if Gertrude felt the fight was 
hopeless, then indeed the crisis was desperate! 
Dick felt he must say something. 

‘*We can sell the horse and—and the furniture, 
if it comes to that,’’ he said. 

**We can’t farm without Rex, and he wouldn’t 
sell for twenty dollars, either,’’ replied his sis- 
ter. ‘‘The furniture wouldn’t bring anything 
to speak of. One hundred and forty dollars 
more before the sixteenth of March! Dick, I’ve 
lain awake and gone over everything we have 
in the world to sell, and seventy-five dollars is 
the very most, even if anybody wanted to buy. 
We haven’t any relations that aren’t as poor as 
we are, and father never had a rich friend, nor 
mother, either. All we’ve got is the farm, and 


“Get old Slater to 


backwoodsmen’s rifles for weapons, he assailed | it hasn’t even any timber land, or water right, 





| of his pocket and handed it to her. 
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‘I see | at least. 
you have a few elm-trees out there that might find out what trees are worth. 











‘“*My name 
is Sutton. ’’ 

‘*T will consider the offer and write to you 
within a week, Mr. Sutton,’’ said Gertrude, 
slowly. 

The tree man looked at her now harder than 
ever. 

‘*T am not sure our offer will hold a week,’”’ 
he said, ‘tas I am in treaty for some other trees 
in the neighborhood. ’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Gertrude. ‘‘I will wait, 
then, till you write to me instead.’’ 

Mr. Sutton smiled uneasily. ‘‘We can wait 
—er—till next Friday,’’ he said. Dick stared, 
and felt his confidence in Gertrude returning. 
Ile was not surprised when, after the man 
drove away, she turned a cheerful face upon 
him. 

‘Dick, those trees are worth something!’’ 
she cried. 

‘* Three dollars apiece,’’ responded Dick. 
**But twenty times three —’’ 

‘*I did that sum while you took him to the 
grove. It isn’t enough. But, Dick, the next 
thing I thought of was that there aren’t any 
other elm-trees like those for a good many miles 
round. Mr. Sutton saw them yesterday, and 
asked you about them. ‘Then he drove on—to 
look for others. He had to come back—because 
he didn’t find any others. And if he wants 
them, he will have to pay us five dollars apiece 
What I wanted, Dick, was time to 
You hitch up 





DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG, 


MR. SUTTON SMILED UNEASILY. 


be worth transplanting. There are a great 
many round this part of the country, and I 
sometimes buy several of them here and there, 
that look as if they might live through trans- 
planting. It’s a lottery, for you never can tell, 
until three years afterward, whether a trans- 
planted tree will live or die. But at a low price 
I can take the risk. I’m willing to give three or 
four dollars apiece for good trees the size of 
yours. If you’re willing to take my price, it’s 
a bargain.’’ 

Gertrude’s heart fairly jumped. 
would you want?’’ she asked. 

‘*About fifteen or twenty, if you have as 
many as that that are worth taking. I’ll go 
over and take a look at them,’’ and off he started, 
with Dick at his heels. 

Gertrude’s heart fell again. Four dollars for 
twenty trees—to take the highest rate and largest 
number—would be only eighty dollars. That 
was not enough. Then another thought came 
into her mind, and as she followed it out, her 
face grew determined. She could look business- 
like when she chose. It was her business look, 
well known of Dick, that greeted the tree man 
when he came back, brusquely satisfied with 
what he had seen. 

**T’ll send my men out some day next week,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘’The trees are not as large as I should 
like, but they’ll pass muster at three dollars 
apiece, ’’ 

‘*We have not made any bargain,’’ said Ge- 
trude, quietly. 

The tree man looked at her. He had noticed 
only her youth and Dick’s, the tumble-down 
farm, and the evident poverty of the place. 
Now he noticed Gertrude’s mouth, and because 
he was something of a physiognomist, he 
changed his tone. 

‘*T make you an offer of three dollars a tree 
for twenty trees, and I will put it in writing if 
you wish. I represent the firm of Williams & 


**How many 








Prendergast’’—and he took a business card out | 


Rex, and we’ll drive into the 
city.”’ 
Dick’s eyes widened. ‘‘You’re 


a daisy!’’ was his brotherly com- 
ment, and he hurried old Rex into 
the harness with boyish zeal. 

The roads were rough, the wagon 
springs old. It was a jolted and 
shabby pair of young people that 
drove into the city two hours later, 
but hope rode with them and made 
the way easy. 

‘‘l don’t know a soul we can 
ask,’’ Gertrude had said, as she 
jumped into the wagon, ‘‘except 
the editor of the Farm Journal. 
Father once wrote an article for it, 
and always took it.’’ 

But the girl felt very shy, just 
the same, when she was ushered 
into the editor’s office, to find, 
instead of the gray-haired sage 
she expected, an energetic young 
man who was busy with a stenog- 
rapher and a printer’s boy. He 
was not too busy, however, to give 
her attention in a few minutes, 
and ask her leading questions when 
she did not know exactly how to 
tell her story. 

‘“‘H’m! Threedollars. How old 
are the trees, did yousay? Sutton? 
Five dollars a possible price? My 
dear Miss Henderson, I know a 
man who paid one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a single eighteen- 
inch elm for his lawn the other 
day. He paid it—I don’t say you 
can get it for yours. The tree 
man needs the lion’s share, for he 
has to have special carts, built in 
sections, with a chute to slide the 
trees, earth and all, into the holes 
prepared for them; and he has to 
know just how and when to dig up the 
trees; and knowledge is money. I wouldn’t 
advise you‘ to ask more than twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece for your trees, because you might 
not get it. You write Mr. Sutton that you’ve 
consulted some one who is familiar with 
the rates, and that twenty-tive is your price— 
for twenty trees. I think I can guess whom 
Sutton wants them for—Allen, the millionaire 
whose new house is just finished, out by the 
lake. In that case, you might get more, but 
twenty-five is a certainty. I’d be glad to know 
how you succeed—you needn’t thank me. I 
wish I had a few elm-trees myself for sale. 
Good-by, Miss Henderson !’’ and Gertrude went 
out to the elevator, not knowing whether she 
wanted to go up or down, the confusion of her 
joy was so great. 

**But I can’t believe it, Dick, till it really 
happens,’’ she said, over and over again on the 
way home. 

**Never you mind,’’ said Dick. ‘‘You write 
the letter to-night, and make it hot and strong 
about expert opinion. Say, don’t you think 
thirty would be worth trying for?’’ 

**No, I don’t,’’ said Gertrude, laughing. 
‘‘When I ask expert opinion, Dick, I take 
it.” 

When Mr. Sutton, of Williams & Prendergast, 
opened his mail two days later, he whistled 
dolefully over one letter. 

‘‘Whew! Wherever did she find out ?’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘That’s straight enough, though. 
First-rate eighteen-inch elms are scarce even 
at twenty-five, and that grove has just about 
the same exposure and soil as Allen’s place, so 
the trees will take the transplanting kindly. 
The girl couldn’t know that, though. She’s 
clever—that’s all. When a woman has business 
sense, she has it, young or old, and that’s all 
there is to it. Well, if I can’t get the profit 
out of her, we’ll have to get it out of Allen, or 
get on with less.’’ And he passed to the next 




















letter with a cordial admiration for Miss Gertrude | hundred and forty dollars is going in bank |in the walls of his prison. 


Henderson. 

‘*Just think,’’ said Gertrude, a week later, 
as she and Dick were again driving into the 
city, ‘‘you’re going to get a suit of clothes, and 


I’m going to buy a wonderful dress, and we 
can have poultry-yards, and an incubator, and 
cold-frames for the early vegetables; and next 
year we can look Mr. Slater in the face and 
But one 


pay his interest without trouble. 


A BREAK 


ae ALBERT. 


LANG! Clang! The gong behind the 

brass - rimmed telegraph-dial in the 
Ss engine-room of the Atlantic liner Trin- 
idad pealed imperiously, and the moving indi- 
cator stopped at ‘‘half speed.’’ Donald Moore, 
the heavy-shouldered Scotch engineer, spun the 
starting - wheel. Responsive to the rushing 
steam from the boilers under which the fires had 








been kindled twelve hours before, the ponderous | 


machinery woke to life; and the hot, oil-heavy | 


air was fanned by the sweep of mighty arms of 
steel. 

Sandy McCabe, the youngest ‘‘greaser,’’ was 
busy here and there, trickling oil from his long- 
nosed can into the brass cups that eased the 
friction-points of the laboring machinery. Glas- 
gow-born, he had spent the working portion of 
his twenty-one years in the shipyards of his 
native city. 


engineer. Although he had made six trips on 


the Trinidad, the novelty and fascination of | 


his duties had not yet worn off. 

Clang! Clang! Again the brazen gong pealed 
out. ‘‘Full speed ahead!’’ Moore gave the 
wheel another turn. The boat was forging 
through the outer channel, and already her 
plates were beginning to quiver under the sea- 
swell. Her nose was pointed toward England, 
three thousand miles away. 

‘It’s time for me to oil the bearings of the 
propeller-shaft,’’ said Sandy to himself. 

Kneeling before a small doorway in the rear 
of the engine-room, he lighted his lantern. Be- 
fore him yawned a black cavity. 

It was the entrance to the ‘‘tumnel,’’ five feet 
in diameter and about fifty feet long, running 
back over the keel tu the stern of the liner, 
through which ran the rapidly revolving shaft 
of the propeller. 

Sandy closed the door behind him. He was 
tall and thin, and the lowness of the tunnel did 
not permit him to stand upright. He proceeded 
down the narrow passage, oiling each bearing 
as he came to it. The rays from his lantern 
glittered on the round of polished steel, revolving 
rapidly and silently. 

There was very little roll so far below the 
surface of the water. The air was damp and 
somewhat close, for the Trinidad was an old- 
fashioned boat with but one screw, and her 
single tunnel lacked the means of ventilation 
provided in more modern craft. 
the young Scot’s head, beyond the thin roof of 
half-inch plates, lay hundreds of tons of cargo. 

As he approached the stern, he could feel the 
increasing tremor of the screw. Only a few 
feet away outside the hull the sharp blades 
were churning the water to foam with sixty-five 
revolutions to the minute. He poked the slender 
inquisitive nose of his can down close to the 
last bearirig, and drenched it with quick-drop- 
ping oil. 


Suddenly he was aware of a strange humming | | machinery ee for there was now no tremor | 
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IV. LIBRARY WORK. 


me WO things—the increase in the 
me) number and accessibility of public 
=== libraries and the invention of the 
card catalogue—have opened a new oecu- 
pation to women, an occupation, too, in 
which a constantly increasing number are 
finding a successful solution of the 
problem of earning a living. 

The entrance to library work in all 
but the smaller towns, and in some 
even of them, is by examinations. 
These are arranged in much the 
same way as the current 
of electricity in batteries 
used for medical pur- 
poses; one can take as 
much as one can stand, 
or as little as one 
pleases. 

The examinations for 
places ‘‘in the stack,’’ 
that is, in the rooms 
where the books are 
kept, usually embrace 
nothing more than any 
girl with a good gram- 








It was his ambition to become an | 
| Well that he did not, for he would have been 


Directly over | 
}to the pumps. 
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| that took care of this inflow. 
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to-day, Dick, so as to be ready for him.’’ 


‘*There are still-a dozen elms left,’’ suggested |come to rest. 
**If ever I have a crest, Gertrude, it will | were on the other side of the mass of grain, 


Dick. 


Beside him the 


| section of the shaft bearing the screw had also 


Probably even now his friends 


be an elm rampant, on a mortgage, gules, with | wondering if he were still alive. 


the motto, ‘Treed at last!’ Aren’t you going to 
ask the editor of the Farm Journal out to tea? 
If you don’t, you are a heartless ingrate.’’ 





| from beyond the heap. 


He struck the steel wall once, twice, thrice, 
with his oil-can; and three taps answered him 
They knew his plight, 


This accounts for—but that is another story, | and would render what help they could. 


of romance, not of mortgages. 


ihe SHAFT 





vibration behind him. 
held up his lantern so that its rays shone back 


along the shafting. It was oscillating irregu- 
larly; from the bearings came a shrill note of 
complaint. Then before his very eyes happened 
a strange and fearful thing. 

With a sharp rending crack the shaft sprang 
asunder, and out whirled a furiously jumping 
splinter of ragged steel. 

It smote the top and sides of the tunnel, 
ripping and tearing through the half-inch plates. 
There was a soft, thunderous rushing, and 
down burst a yellow deluge that filled the pas- 
sage from roof to floor, and boiled round the 
ankles of the astounded oiler. The broken shaft 
had smashed through the floor of the lower hold 
into the cargo of grain! 

So quickly did the disaster take place that 
Sandy had no time to think of darting out. 


torn to pieces by the circling steel, or smothered 
in the rushing wheat. Dumb with terror, he 
shrank back, his eyes fixed on the wildly tossing 
grain heap under which the shaft was still 
oscillating. 

Gradually the movements grew slower and 
slower, and at last ceased entirely. The engines 
had been stopped. 

McCabe’s first thought had been for the safety 
of the steamer. There was power enough in 
that ragged steel end to shear through the Trin- 
idad’s outer shell, and send her to the bottom. 
He crouched breathless in the close atmosphere, 
dim with floury dust, dreading a breach in the 
hull and the inrush of the sea. But all grew 
quiet without that final disaster. Sandy felt 
a great relief. They were so near port that a 
tug could soon tow the steamer back and dock 
her for repairs. 

Then it dawned upon him that he was in a 
serious position. The grain had completely 
choked the tunnel. It sloped from his ankles 
up to the break in the roof-plates. He held 
his lantern up, and saw through the subsi- 
ding dust that there was no crevice between 
the close-packed kernels and the curved iron 
sheets. How was it possible for him to get out? 

The gushing of water fell upon his ears. He 
turned, and saw two or three considerable jets 
spurting through the hull round the shaft. At 
this point there was always more or less leakage, | 
which ordinarily drained beneath the tunnel floor | 
Wheat now choked the well 
It was running 
in much more rapidly than usual, and was 
already two inches deep on the floor. 

Leaning forward in the thick air, with the 
water soaking through the wheat that clung 
about his ankles, Sandy thought the situation 
over. 

He knew that the break must have been dis- 


Turning quickly, he | suffering from the closeness and the dust. 


But how? An attempt to dig him out would 
}end in disaster, for the grain above was fifteen 
feet deep, and the enormous pressure of thou- 
sands of bushels would send a steady torrent 
|down to take the place of any that might be 
removed. Indeed, it would make the barrier 
thicker, and his situation so much the worse. 
| And yet the sole avenue of escape lay through 
| those close-packed kernels ; in every other direc- 
| tion were walls of steel. 

The space in which he was penned contained 

no more air than would suffice for twenty min- 
}utes at the most. Already his lungs were 
His 













. eneete, 


KNEELING BEFORE A SMALL DOORWAY, 


HIS LANTERN. 


lantern was growing dim. The water about his 
feet was rising rapidly. 

It is a fearful thing to feel that your span of 
life is measured by a certain number of breaths. 












rent through which the grain had entered the 


tunnel. If it were in the middle of the roof 
and very large, there was no possibility of 
success, 


He set his lantern down on the bearing, and 
crawled cautiously up the soft slope, careful 
not to start the wheat flowing again. 

He burrowed with his hands into the summit 
of the barrier. It did not seem so very solid; 
but when he withdrew them, he could feel the 
kernels follow. 

Thrusting his face close up to the steel, he 
made a quick dive into the yielding mass, 
hoping to be able to push his body through 
it. But it was firmer than he had thought, and 
he was compelled to drag himself back defeated, 
ears, nose and mouth full of dust. 

Staggering down the slope, he dropped in a 
heap in the deepening water. The air was 
now barely breathable. The light from his 
lantern had become a mere smoky blur. Insen- 
sibility and death would be his portion if he 
remained there a few minutes more. Yet what 
use to make another attempt? 

On the oiler’s dulled ears and dizzy senses fell 


again a series of persistent, inquiring taps. He 
shook off the creeping stupor, and started up. 
What were his friends doing to help him? He 


had barely reason enough to tap back in token 
that he was still alive. Then, crazed to think 
that he must die with safety so near, he 
hurled himself like a madman upon the grain. 
Better to perish fighting than to suffocate with- 
out effort. 

The consciousness that this was’ his last chance 
brought back clearness to his muddled brain. 
Painfully exploring the 
summit with his finger- 
tips, he decided that the 
pressure was less on 
the right side. Crowd- 
ing himself up between 
wheat and steel, choking 
and blinded, he dug and 
wriggled and fought his 
way deeper and deeper 


into the mass, which 
allowed him to progress 
by inches, but closed 


round him like water. 

Well for him that he 
was thin and tall! Other- 
wise he would never have 
been able to wedge him- 
self between the curved 
plates and the thousands 
of resisting kernels. 

As he pushed himself 
along, keeping a little 
air-space beneath his face 
and working the grain 
behind him, he felt on 
his left side the steady, 
merciless pressure from 
above, crushing and 
bruising him almost be- 
yond endurance, 

Sandy had now pene- 
trated so far into the 
| wheat that he could not get back. His strength 
was nearly gone. The kernels were close up 
against his nostrils, they filled his ears, they 
fought to crowd between his lips. He could 


HE LIGHTED 


Sandy did not know what scheme for his rescue | not draw a breath. 


might be on foot beyond that sloping wall. It 
would not do to depend too much on his friends. 

He might suffocate before help could reach him. 

He must make a fight for himself. 


Again he tapped on the steel, and back came 
answering taps not far away. The barrier 
could not be very thick at the top. He must 
| force a way through it. In this lay his only 





| covered at once in the engine-room, and the | hope. 
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week, 

For more 
places, such as those in the 
**shelf department,’’ the 
examinations are more com- 
prehensive, and they in- 
crease in difficulty with the 
importance of the places 
which they govern. For 
the better positions, which 
pay from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars a week, one must pos- 
sess not only a good general 
education, but also a rather 
wide knowledge of books 
and authors, and one must 
be able to read at least one 
foreign language. 

It need not be assumed, 


take them to the delivery |to a study of ‘‘library science,’’ and the very | which they can be reached and the 
desk. For this work the | atmosphere of the great collections of books is 
pay is five or six dollars a | an educative influence for those who have the | 


courage to begin at the bottom of the ladder, 


advanced |and who are willing to use their time and 


opportunities wisely. 

The more important library schools offer a 
course of three years, with tuition fees nearly 
as large as those of many colleges; but there are 
summer schools where, for a small fee,—fifteen 
or twenty dollars,—much may be learned in 
three months; and some of the great insti- 
tutes, like the Pratt in Brooklyn and the Drexel 
in Philadelphia, afford excellent training courses 
in library work. 

Not only in the cities, but still more in the 
suburban and even in country towns, the field 
has broadened. The great city libraries of course 
afford more frequent chances of employment, 
and, in the better positions, higher pay; but 
there is more specialization there, and conse- 





mar-school education should know; but the! however, that in order to pass these examina- | 


positions to which they make successful com-| tions a college education is necessary. 


How- 


petitors eligible are correspondingly humble. | ever desirable that may be,—and no one of sense 
The ‘‘stack girls’’ merely take from the shelves | will deny its usefulness in this connection,—it 
the books called for by the slips which they | 
receive, and place them in the carriages which | which there are many, devote their entire course | 


is not indispensable. The library schools, of 


| 


quently less variety and less scope for indi- 
viduality. 

The public is only just awakened to the idea 
that the object of the librarian is not to serve 
as a stern guardian of the treasures entrusted to 


her, but rather to distribute them as widely as 
possible. Hence there are special children’s 


How far was it through the mass of wheat? | 





| His fingers, thrust despairingly straight before 
| him, conveyed the news that the mass was 
growing looser. He made two or three frantic 
| efforts, wriggled forward a few inches farther, 
and then stopped. His hands had broken 
| through into an empty space, but he could not 
make another motion. 

Just then his wrists were seized by his 
friends, and he was dragged, bruised and bleed- 
ing and all but insensible, into the open tunnel 

| beyond the barrier. 

cs a ® 
rooms and catalogues of juvenile literature ; 
and special collections for the artist and 
the mechanic and the musician. 

The usefulness of these collections de- 
pends almost wholly upon the ease with 
lack of 

**red tape’’ in taking the books out. The public 
schools, too, ought to be hand-in-glove with the 
| public library, and the extent to which they 
| attain this relation is also largely dependent upon 
the librarian. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the work is 
elevating and inspiring, and in towns which 
can afford to hire but one or two librarians, it 
will never be monotonous. It is a growing 
profession ; that is, one in which new ideas are 
constantly being suggested and meeting with 
approval, and new methods developing. 

The hours of library work are usually from 


nine in the morning until five at night, but 
they sometimes extend to six at night. The 


payment ranges all the way from five or six 
dollars a week to fifteen dollars; but in all the 
large city libraries and in many of the populous 
towns there are women who receive salaries of 
twelve to fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

There is also a small but growing demand for 
women who are trained in library work to cata- 
logue and index the libraries of private individ- 
uals. This is a delightful branch of the work, 
for it affords much independence, and the pay- 
ment is usually from fifty to seventy-five cents 
an hour. 
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FDP 9 LEESON 
SIR HENRY DURAND, THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


7 multiplication of apartment-houses will 
necessitate a change in the refrain of John 
Howard Payne’s famous song. The next gen- 
eration will sing: 


Suite, suite, sweet, sweet suite ; 
Be it ever so narrow there’s no place like suite. 


hen the first steamship bringing immi- 

grants to Charleston came across the 
ocean recently, twenty-nine couples were mar- 
ried on the voyage. Each of them will face 
the problem of making a home in America with 
new strength and new determination. 


Ss" Henry Mortimer Durand, the British 
ambassador to this country, has resigned, 
and intends to retire from the diplomatic service. 
He has represented his country in Washington 
for three years, and has ably assisted in the 
preservation of the friendly relations between 
the two great English-speaking nations. 
M: William H. Moody is not the first Attor- 
ney-General to be promoted to the Supreme 
Court. Andrew Jackson made Roger B. Taney 
Chief Justice, and William McKinley put Joseph 
McKenna on the bench. Mr. Moody is peculiar, 
however, in that he is one of the few bachelors 
to sit on the bench of the highest court, if not 
the only one. acl 
i American woman was one of the first five 
who in October received the new theological 

diploma for women, 8. Th., which stands for 
Student in Theology. It was established by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in order to pro- 
vide for women teachers of religious subjects in 
the schools a training similar to that which they 
receive in other branches of learning. The 
examinations are practically the same as those 
for candidates for the ministry. 

f the recommendations of a college baseball 

coach are adopted, the game will be more 
confusing to the uninitiated than it is at present. 
He suggests that the batter be allowed to run 
the bases either way, going from the home plate 
to first base or to third, as he chooses, and con- 
tinuing that way to the home plate again. 
When the first man in an inning has run to the 
left instead of to the right all the others will 
have to go that way. Whether there is any 
merit in the proposal or not, it indicates that 
the baseball players are not going to allow the 
football players to have things all to themselves 
in amending rules. 


he visit of the President to Panama fulfilled 

two intentions. He wished to learn at first 
hand as much as a necessarily short visit made 
possible about the conditions which surround 
the great enterprise. He has been a potent 
agent in the project. As head of the nation 
he has a great responsibility ‘in relation to the 
practical conduct of the work so long as he is 
in office. He also wished to extend a word 
of encouragement to all workers of all grades 
by whose brains and hands the canal is to be 
constructed. Like the president of a company, 
he inspected the labors of his subordinates. 
Like a commanding general, he cheered his 
soldiers to battle. 


Kyo, some of whom may never have 
owned a dress coat, used to be fond of 
drawing, in their tales, a sharp social distinc- 
tion between persons who ‘‘dressed for dinner’’ 
and those who did not. Now the editor of a 
British medical journal has been discussing and 
commending from a hygienic point of view the 
habit of dressing for dinner. Every one knows 
that a change of clothing is often refreshing. 
The English editor believes that the effect is 
physical as well as mental, or physical through 
the mental stimulus, and advises that even the 
hard-working clerk, the shopkeeper and the 
laboring man cast off their workaday clothes 
and put on clean clothing for the evening meal, 
when the toil of the day is over. 
eam. or as she is more commonly known, 
Pocahontas, was only about twelve years 
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women that a memorial should be erected to 
the loyal Indian maiden, and they have organ- 
ized the Pocahontas Memorial Association, that 
some official body may exist to solicit and re- 
ceive contributions. This girl—she was only 
twenty-two years old when she died—had a 
career which deserves the grateful remembrance 
of all Americans. 


ti fact that eight of the eleven members of 
the new French cabinet are or have been 
journalists demonstrates anew the importance 
of this profession in France. It is the avenue 
to distinction, as the bar is in England and 


the United States. The personal element in | 


the French journals is of course the reason. 
The leading articles are signed, and a man may 
make a reputation through them in a few 
weeks, whereas the English or American jour- 
nalist may write thousands of brilliant leaders 
and remain unknown. Which of the two sys- 
tems is the better is a difficult question to 
decide, although many hold that the anony- 
mous system is the more likely to secure a 
solid, -well-balanced and responsible press. 


*® © 


PILGRIMS ALL. 
What thankful hearts have gleaned where now I 
glean, 
What patient feet have passed this way before! 
Edward C. Lefroy. 
® & 


MAKING PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


he Secretary of State has sent a special 

commission to Germany, headed by Mr. 

S. N. D. North, Director of the Census, 
to discover if possible a basis of agreement on 
the tariff relations between the two countries 

The German tariff law provides for two rates 
of duty, one to be charged upon imports from 
countries which admit German goods at a low 
rate of duty, and another and higher rate to be 
charged upon imports from countries which 
make no tariff concessions to German products. 
This law went into effect last March. 

Germany buys neatly two hundred and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of goods from America 
every year; and if the high rate of duty is 
charged against them much trade will be lost. 

The Germans also will suffer, especially 
through an increase in the price of the food- 
stuffs which they continue to import from this 
eountry. To avoid levying the high duties on 
American goods, Germany agreed to postpone 
the application of the new law to our products 
until next June, in the hope that in the mean- 
time some-agreement might be made which can 
be described as a concession to German imports. 
It is important to both countries that such an 
agreement be reached. 

Mr. North’s commission has no power to 
make reductions in the tariff, and the President 
himself is equally powerless. Yet it is possible 
to make changes in the administration of the 
law, and thereby meet the requirements of the 
German statute. It is to discover what changes 
can be and should be made, by amendments of 
regulations which the Treasury Department 
has established, that the commission has gone 
to Berlin. 

The mission introduces a new method of in- 
ternational bargaining. The negotiations are 
not conducted through the Secretaries of State 
and the ambassadors of the respective countries, 
but through tariff experts, who will discuss the 
subject as a business proposition. It is a notable 
attempt of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment to allay trade friction without recourse to 


Congress. 
* & 


THE CALL FOR: LABOR. 


rom Panama, from South Africa, from the 

farms of the South and West, and even 

of New England, from the lumber camps 
of Maine and Michigan and Minnesota, there 
is a constant cry for ‘‘help’’—for more men 
who are willing to do the work that is waiting 
for them. It is doubtful if there was ever a 
time when there was a greater scarcity of labor 
or a greater demand for it, whether it be skilled 
or unskilled. 

In Panama all the inducements offered by 
the government—good pay, easy hours, trans- 
portation, low rents and sanitary protection— 
have been unavailing to attract enough Ameri- 
cans, and so a draft has had to be made upon 
the negroes of Jamaica, and it is possible that 
another and more important draft may be made 
upon the coolies of China. 

In South Africa it was regarded as necessary 
by the government of the Transvaal Colony to 
permit the introduction of Chinese, under con- 
tract, to work the gold-mines. The present 
British government, as is well known, has 
reversed the policy, and will allow no more 
coolies to enter the colony. 

Although there is such a general demand for 
labor, there is hardly a city which has not its 
considerable mass of unemployed. In London 
the mass is appalling, and Parliament has just 
been asked for a great appropriation to relieve 


old when she saved the life of Capt. John | their suffering. 


Smith, and was still a very young girl when 


What is the trouble? Has man—civilized 


she assisted in preserving the settlement of | man—not yet outgrown the helplessness of the 


Jamestown from destruction by famine and by 
attack of the Indians. The approach of the 


| 


three hundredth anniversary of the founding of | places not inaccessible? 


beasts, which will sometimes suffer from fam- 
ine, although there is plenty of food in other 
Are they so gregarious 





together than thrive in isolation? Is priva- 
tion in the city preferable to comfort in the 
country? Or is it that the standard of life 
has risen faster than the rate of wages which 
represents the standard ? 

Perhaps it is a little of all these things. 
Whatever it may be, it constitutes one of the 
great questions of life, which men of science 
and learned bodies may study collectively, but 
which every man out of work and every one 
who needs workers must study for himself. 


® © 


A WAYSIDE STUDY. 


To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things. 
Lowell. 


* © 
FASHIONS IN WOMEN. 


here are fashions not only in women’s 
i clothes but in women themselves. A 

certain style of woman becomes the vogue. 
Lydia Languish reads sentimental novels, dis- 
solves in tears at a moment’s notice, and finds 
elopement a necessary spice for marriage. A 
century later Lydia’s clinging type goes out,— 
with ‘‘leg-o’-mutton’’ sleeves,—and the athletic 
girl takes the center of the stage, with her short 
skirt, her long stride and her loud voice. 
| The dominant note of the early twentieth 
| century woman is her ability to be interesting. 
Be she plain or beautiful, blonde, ‘‘strawberry’’ 
or brunette, she must be pleasant. To listen 
well is not enough; she must have a quick wit 
and a clever tongue, which should be kind as 
well. The dull, the quiet, the simpering are 
out of fashion, and even the athletic girl must 
look to her laurels, lest the entertaining one 
prove her successful rival with the exacting 
sex. 
| One modern freak of the mode deserves soon 
to pass away. The modern.woman refuses to 
grow old. At first sight that seems a worthy 
ambition. But with the banishment of caps 
and shoulder capes something of the gentleness, 
grace and wisdom of old age has also been lost. 
In place of those lovely accompaniments of 
advanced years we find other things which 
make their bearer a nondescript travesty of 
youth, whose hat, complexion and conduct are 
as gay as they are unbecoming. 

Somebody once said that the finest thing God 

ever made was a beautiful old woman. It be- 
hooves us not to let her dignity and calm, her 





| poise, sagacity and charm go out of fashion. 
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CIVIC THINKING. 


group of forty representative men of 

Chicago met recently at a dinner to dis- 

cuss plans for the betterment of their 

city. There was not one of them—business or 

| professional man—who had not won the regard 

| of his townsmen by his unofficial public service. 

With them were a number of men from the 
East. 

‘‘What a wonderful thing it is for a city,’’ 
said one of the Eastern men to a friend, ‘‘to 
have forty men of such caliber and power 
devoted to its service.’’ 

**Tt is, indeed,’’ replied the other. ‘‘But how 
much finer a thing if one could go into the 
street and call in any forty young men, and 
find them as active, as purposeful, as deter- 
mined to help their community on the road of 
progress. ’? 

The first speaker laughed cynically, as if the 
suggestion were wildly impossible. Yet it 
should not be so. The quality in these strong 
men which made them a force in the city was 
not riches nor scholastic training. It was 
simply the practice of giving a large part of 
their time to thinking, not of personal, but of 
community affairs. They did what it should 
be the duty of every man, and especially of 
every young man, to do—devoted a part of 
every day consciously and directly to logical 
planning for the benefit of their fellows. 

Such practical suggestions as occurred to 
them they passed on to others, and thus their 
conversation became, not a mere interchange 
of pleasantry and repartee, but a mutually bene- 
ficial interchange of ideas on important affairs, 
which left richer all who joined in it. 

Every village and city needs such help from 
every citizen. There are great public services 
to be accomplished through private organization 


and personal effort. 

8 
A sentiments become more and more evident, 

the desire to simplify a lavishness of 

giving which to many has become a burden, 
and, upon the other hand, an eagerness to give 
which reaches out more and more to the lonely 
| ones of earth. As far as the first sentiment is 
| concerned there is doubtless much to be said. 
| It is a pity to dull the joy of Christmas-tide by 
tired nerves and overworked bodies; it is still 
|more of a pity to let any thought of money 
values, any necessity of give and return, make 
small and poor the day. 

But all this is the shadow of the bright spirit 
| of Christmas. The natural thought surely is 
to give, not how to give, and the happy secrets 
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THE CHRISTMAS HEART. 
Christmas-tide draws near two opposite 





the colony has suggested to some patriotic | that, like the buffalo, they would rather starve |in thousands of homes, the careful ‘‘saving 




















up,” the eager planning and buying and 
making, far outweigh the pitiful burden of 
‘‘must-be’’ gifts. 

‘It is the people who have nothing to give 
that I can’t get out of my heart at Christmas- 
tide,’? a Christmas-loving girl said one day. 
**I don’t see how they endure it.’’ 

Ah, but that is the joy of it. There is no 
one so poor that he cannot make the greatest 
gift of all, and love can make eloquent the 
barest tribute. A school-teacher whose children 
came from the poorest tenements told one day 
of the gifts which she received from them the 
day before Christmas—a faded carnation from 
a garbage-can, a pink pill box, a silver ticket 
from a piece of muslin, a picture from an ad- 
vertising circular. But each little face was 
radiant with the joy of giving. The Christmas 
joy had found its way to them. 

To be sure that one has the Christmas heart 
—that is the secret of it. There still will be 
problems demanding no small wisdom for their 
solution. But to the Christmas heart the think- 
ing and labor they require count for nothing 
compared with the joy of the great Love that 
has been teaching humanity for nineteen cen- 
turies since the first Christmas day. 


® © 
THE NEW FOOTBALL. 


uring the past two months advocates and 
opponents of football and those who 
regard it dispassionately as a human 
activity, to be reckoned with and understood, 
have had opportunity to see it played under the 
new rules, 

For some years educators and parents objected 
that the game was morally and physically in- 
jurious. Some good players, frank enough to 
brave the charge of disloyalty, confessed that 
the game was all work and little sport. Spec- 
tators protested that the play was a formless 
struggle of massed power, not intelligible, nor 
pleasant to watch, except for thrills of partizan 
loyalty. 

After long conference the rules were changed. 
It is evident that the changes were real and in 
the right direction. The play is now more 
open. ‘There is more chance for agility and 
speed, less scrimmage and shock of mere weight 
and muscle, The players cover more ground 
in a given series of plays. Offenses against 
good conduct are easier for the officials to see 
and punish than in the old dense formations. 

From all parts of the country come expres- 
sions of satisfaction with the improvement. 
Spectators find it more interesting to watch. 
Players seem to enjoy it better. Besides ob- 
serving the formal rules of the game, players 
have felt that football was on trial, and have 
evidently tried to show a good spirit. 

Several prominent educators who opposed 
the old game think that the new game has 
earned its right to an extended probation. 
There is room for further improvement. Un- 
desirable roughness is still possible. Those 
whose duty it is to frame the rules can proceed 
on the basis of this year’s experience toward a 
yet better game. The real faults lie in loss of 
temper under excitement and the presence of a 
spirit which drives contestants to try to win at 
all costs. Football cannot be made a satisfactory 
game by mere changes in its outward form; 
real improvement must be in the spirit of the 
contest. 

* & © 


ersons familiar with real Indian uprisings have 
been amused at the amount of attention at- 
tracted to the recent attempted migration of three 
hundred Utes from their reservation in Utah to 
more fertile land in Wyoming. It could hardly be 
called an uprising in the old sense. The Indians 
had no warlike purpose, . They were simply seek- 
ing a place of residence where it will be possible 
to get food. It is fifteen years since there has 
been anything which can properly be called an 
uprising, and that culminated in the fight at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 1890. The 
campaign of General Miles for the capture of 
Geronimo in 1886 was really the last serious con- 
flict between the whites and the red men. To go 
farther back, troops were called out at the time of 
the massacre of the Meeker family by the White 
River Utes in 1879, and the Sioux and Cheyennes 
were so troublesome in 1876 that they had to be 
attacked in the campaign which resulted in the 
Custer massacre. These were grave disturbances ; 
but so many of the Indians now speak English, 
wear civilized clothing and cultivate the land, that 
the red man who has any disposition to take to 
the war-path has practically disappeared. 
hat may be called municipal socialism was 
condemned by the voters of London at the 
election for members of the borough councils on 
November 1st. Three years ago a majority of the 
twenty-eight boroughs into which London is divi- 
ded were carried by the progressive party, which 
has introduced public Turkish baths for the work- 
ing men; publicly operated excursion steamers on 
the Thames; lodging-houses and tenements for 
the poor, built at public expense; public gymna- 
siums and similar things. Enterprises of this kind 
have been entered upon to such an extent in the 
borough of Poplar that the people are burdened 
with a tax of forty per cent. on the rental value of 
the property occupied by them. At the recent 
election twenty-five boroughs were carried by the 
municipal reformers, or opponents of the use of 
public money for what they call socialistic experi- 
ments; and only three boroughs were carried by 
the old progressive party. The election is inter- 


esting aside from its relation to the matter of 
municipal ownership, for the municipal reformers 
are largely Conservative in national politics and 
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the progressives are Liberals. Some observers see 
signs of a reaction against the Liberal victory of 
last year, and indications of growing objection to 
the Liberal program of secular education and con- 
cession to all the demands of the Labor leaders. 
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THE WAY OUT. 


AM the broad shoulders of the assistant professor 
of Greek disappeared behind a group of 
spruces the assistant professor’s wife dropped 
into a big chair and put her head down on its arm. 
She would not let Philip see it for anything, but 
she was just—homesick. She was such a plain, 
every-day little thing—she had always known it; 
she had told Philip that she did not know enough 
for a professor’s wife, but she had not imagined 
half how dreadful it would really be. 

They—the other women—were all so clever, and 
talked so easily about all sorts of things that she 
was as ignorant of as Philip’s old Greeks. If 
there were only one house on the campus where 
she could run in and talk about things like sewing 
and cooking and flowers! 

Suddenly she sat up and wiped her eyes. She 
would not be a coward, at least. It wasa glorious 
day—she would go for a walk. 

The walk led through the campus to a lovely 
grove at its edge. There she hesitated. Some- 
how, after all, the walk was lonely—not much, of 
course, but just a little. Then turning the corner 
by a big boulder, she stopped in confusion. 

“I—beg your pardon!” she exclaimed. 

The girl before her nodded. “It’s no matter,” 
she answered, coldly. 

For a second the little wife hesitated. Then she 
put a shy hand on the girl’s. 

“I’m new and ignorant,” she said, “and I’ll go 
right away if you want me to, but I do wish I 
could do something. Maybe you’re homesick. 
I”—she smiled bravely although her voice faltered 
—“I’m so dreadfully homesick myself some- 
times.” 

The girl looked at her and her hard eyes softened. 

“I believe I can tell you. I didn’t think I could 
anybody. It’s—well, it’s nearly everything. I 
came from a farm miles from anywhere, and I 
don’t know how to dress or act or do a thing like 
these girls. They all think I’m queer, and I am 
queer, and —” 

The professor’s wife was looking at her with 
shining eyes. 

“But that’s so easy! I'd love to help you if 
you’d let me. It’s only to be yourself, really—the 
outside you can pick up quickly. I—it’s some- 
thing so much more impossible. All the other 
professors’ wives are clever and cultured, and 
talk so brightly, and I’m just a stupid little body 
who doesn’t know anything. I don’t care somuch 
for myself, but for my husband’s sake —” 

“You!” the girl cried, in amazement. “Why, J 
ean tell you about that. All you have to do is to 
be your own self, and —”’ She broke off, the 
humor of it striking her. ‘It’s what’s in people 
that bothers you, and the outside of them that 
bothers me, and we prescribe the same remedy.” 

The professor’s little wife was laughing happily. 
“Oh, do come home to lunch with me,” she begged, 
“and we’ll form a league to help each other.” 
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“VIA SECURA.” 


66 hat’s up?” inquired Uncle Cyrus, looking 
up from his newspaper as Aunt Martha 
burst into the kitchen. 

“W’y, Mary Coombs says that one o’ these 
here automobiles knocked a man down yesterday 
*n’ like to killed him—right in front o’ the Judson 
house!” 

“The Judson house ain’t more’n five miles from 
the orchard,” remarked Uncle Cyrus, reflectively, 
after the details of the accident had been dis- 
cussed duly. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Martha, catching his thought, 
“suthin’ll be happening right here at the Corners 
fust we know. 

“It doos seem,” she continued, plaintively, “’s 
if folks can’t be safe anywheres nowadays. There 
was one comfort about the trolleys when they 
begun to come into the villages —they kep’ on 
their tracks, an’ didn’t kill right ’n’ left. But with 
the automobdiles riding over everything along the 
country roads —w’y, war-times wa’n’t much 
worse.” 

“Seems like we’re drifting back to them old 
dark ages, don’t it?” Uncle Cyrus regarded his 
anxious wife with twinkling eyes. 

“An’ if you escape what goes snorting round the 


roads, mebby you’ll eat suthin out of a can ’n’” 


die before your day. Mercy me, sence you read 
out about all them scandals about packing some- 
times I can’t stomach to eat meat ’t all!” 

“Well, it ain’t so bad’s it might be,” remarked 
Uncle Cyrus, comfortably. ‘‘It’s ten to one you ’n’ 
me’ll live out our appointed time. There’s no 
mortgage on this here old homestead an’ it looked 
putty pop’lous out in the chicken-yard this morn- 
ing. Marthy, we kin jest stay home ’n’ eat aiggs!” 


& & 
ROSANNA’S GRANDMOTHER. 
66 Rosanna — another burden!” exclaimed 


Mrs. Marven, impetuously. 

“Thrue, and another blessing,” assented Ro- 
sanna, quickly. ‘“ ‘Wid ivery burden its blessing ;’ 
and ould folk are more blessing than burden 
anny day. ’Tis that good to see me grandmother 
smiling at us across the taypot, ’tis enough to pay 
for her keep and bringing her over, Katy says.” 

“Katy doesn’t —” but Mrs. Marven checked 
herself. Katy does not earn the money, had been 
her thought, but she could not say so without 
offense to Rosanna, whose labor supported Katy 
—a lame sister—besides two small stepsons, and 
who had now assumed this further burden. 

“Was there nobody but you to take her?” she 
asked, instead. 

“Me aunt that kept her has married again, and 
himself was for packing her to the poorhouse,” 
answered Rosanna, indignantly. 


says, ‘and black shame on the pair of ye!’ 
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| back the ay reply. 
“So she’s here, ma’am, and welcome, and a | fortunate 
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gratefuller ould sowl niver breathed, and that’s 
where me throuble is. She’s that same quare 
notion as yersilf about burdens, and she wants to 
earn her keep. Katy’s able for the housework 
and the hins widout help, and me grandmother’s 
fair possessed to go out working wid me. She’sa 
brisk ould body, and handy as a young thing; but 
she’s ould-aged there’s no denying, and to look at 
her nobody would hire her, on’y it goes against 
me heart to disthress her telling her so.” 

Then Rosanna explained what she wished. 
Might she bring the old woman with her to work, 
and let her do as much or as little as it proved she 
could? It would cost no more; andif Mrs. Marven 


would but hand half the pay to one and half to | 


the other — 

“But, Rosanna, she can’t earn it. 
giving her half your wages!”’ cried Mrs. Marven. 

“Ah, no, thin,’’ Rosanna protested, “‘she’s cliver 
and she’s willing if the stren’th is out of her bones ; 
and annyways, back she’ll pay it to me, so where’s 
the differ, except in the two of us being con- 
tented?” 

So, often since, in Mrs. Marven’s kitchen, her 
“saint with the snub nose,” as she calls Rosanna, 
with loving laughter, may be seen at work, and 
beside her, happily doing the lighter tasks, an old, 
old Irishwoman, still wearing her great, frilled 


peasant cap, that sets off so well the shining | 


ruddiness of her hard old apple-cheeks, where 
wrinkles and smiles seem one. 
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ORIENTAL ENGLISH. 


riental English has added to the domain of 

humor a field only comparable to that long 
dominated by our colored brothér of the South, 
whom we have been wont to consider supreme in 
his magniloquent misapplication of language. 
The “baboo English” of India, as the casua] Amer- 
ican encounters it, is usually commercial; but 
recently a baboo lawyer offered a delicious ex- 
ample in his defense of a woman client. 


She was accused of an assault, but he endeay- 
ored to show that she herself had been assaulted, 
and had suffered damage of the most conspicuous 
feature of her countenance. 

“My learned friend with mere wind from a 
teapot thinks to browbeat me from my legs,” he 
asserted; he had probably a “tempest in a teapot”’ 
in mind. “I only seek,” he continued, earnestly, 
“to place my bone of contention clearly in your 
honor’s eye. 

“My learned friend vainly runs amuck upon the 
sheet-anchors of my case. 
been deprived of some of her valuable leather 
(skin], the leather of her nose. Until the witness 
explains what became of my client’s nose-leather 
he cannot be believed; he cannot be allowed to 
raise a castle in the air by beating upon a bush.” 

We are not told whether his plea won the lady 
her case. But another rising Oriental of a liberal 
profession —that of journalism—must have at- 
tained the desired end, and raised the circulation 
a his paper, which he publishes and advertises in 

Siam. 

“The news of English we tell the latest,’ he 
announced. “Writ in a style and most 
earliest. Do a murder git commit we hear of and 
tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we publish it and 
in borders of sombre. Staff has each one been to 
college and write like the Kippling or the Dickens. 
We circle every town and extortionate not for 
advertisements. Buy it! Buy it! Tell each of 
you its greatness for good.” 


ANOTHER MONUMENT. 


hoever has been sightseeing in Concord, 

Massachusetts, knows that along the way 
by which the British marched to the opening 
struggle of the war in New England every point 
of historical interest is marked by a tablet or a 
stone monument. The fever for discovering and 
deciphering such spots seizes every tourist. No 
obstacle is too great to be overcome in the en- 
deavor to find out whether this tree or that was 
marked because Paul Revere passed that way, or 
because some pirate was hanged from it. 


Two old ladies who had been seeing the sights 
of the town wearily climbed aboard an electric 
ear late one afternoon for the ride back to Boston. 
They had gone but a little way when they discov- 
ered a sign on a tree a short distance up a cross 
street. 

“Mary, there’s another monument,” said one. 

“Let’s get off,” said Mary. 

The car had passed the spot, but they signaled 
the conductor, stepped off, and walked back. It 
was growing dim under the trees, and they could 
not read the sign from the middle of the road. To 
make reading more difficult, there was a grassy 
ditch in front of the sign. They peered vainly 
through the darkness. Then the one who had 
first seen it looked hastily up and down the street. 
No one was in sight. 

“Mary,” she whispered, in determined accents, 
“boost me!” 

Mary gasped, then rose to the occasion. There 
was a moment of scramble, a catching of breath, 
and the thing was done. 

“C-a-u-t-i-o-n,” spelled out the “boosted’’ reader. 
“Caution; go slowly!” 
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A GOOD CRITIC. 


ir Henry Irving, the English actor, once wanted 

a white horse to use in one of his scenes, but 
no white horse that was suitable could he get. 
At last, the London Globe tells the story, a stage- 
hand advised him to apply to a certain distin- 
guished actor-manager, who, he said, had such a 
horse. 

Sir Henry visited the owner, inspected the 
horse, and the bargain was concluded, but as an 
afterthought, Sir Henry said he trusted the animal 
was not fractious. 

“Not at all, Sir Henry, I assure you ; an excellent 
horse in every way. fhy, Lrode him night after 
night, and all I had to complain of was that he 
would occasionally yawn when I was on the 
Stage.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir Henry. 


then, evidently.” 
GROUNDED. 


elegraphing across the Persian desert is subject 
to many interruptions. 
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©, | One day in Yezd, says the author of “Five Years | 
“Thank Hivin | in a Persian Village,” one of the European resi- | 
she wrote to me first, and I sent back the passage- | dents wanted to despatch a telegram, and sent to | 
money and me mind: ‘Put her on the first boat,’ I th 


e office to learn when the line would be up. 
“The trouble is not that the line is down,” came 
“It is always down. Un- 
y, a camel has stepped on it.” 


It’s simply | 


My poor client has | 


“A bit of a critic, | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. (Adv. 





100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 


STAMPS Cte i aracuay Peru Japan,| 0 
Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,etc., & Album, Cc 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. | 


C. A. Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo. 








| . . . . 
Heating -Ventilating-Plumbing | 
|| offers a practical field of work to the ambitious 
young man. In this day of the modern sky-scrapers 
the work is reduced to an exact science. Why not 
take the first step to a better-paying position’? 
Write us, mentioning this adv.,and receive FREE 
our 200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 


ENGINEERING. 
Let us prove at our expense that we can help you. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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DON’T NEGLECT He can overtax it by dragging 
that child’s health out his energy on a poorly 
is ; constructed car. Buy only a 





) built mechanical] 
,for greater speec 
with one-fourt 
effort. An entirely new feat- 
ure in hand-propelled cars. Makes hill climbing a 
leasure and coasting a healthful recreation. 
Tenuiaceused by H.N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe largely deter 
mines whether you 
shall have foot 
comfort or torture. 
The average shoe 
has a stiff, unsym- 
pathetic in-sole 
of hard leather, 
upon which the 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 

For fifty-four years 1 have studied the art of 
making shoes, and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, %4.00, 84.50, &5.00. 
WOMEN’S, 83.00, 83.50. 

Tf your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask 
‘or booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 

406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














“The Danger at the Gate’ 


A Little Sermon on Soap 














O, The Enemy waits without the 
Walls! 
Through the first breach will 
he enter,— if unwatched. 
That Enemy is the Microbe 
of Infection. 

Your Skin is the Wall, and the count- 
less Casual Scratches, Chafings, Cold 
Sores, or Slight Abrasions on face, neck 
or hands, during the year, are the 
breaches which are as open gates to the 
| Enemy. 
aad Soap is too often the Traitor. 
Because, Soap is just Fat Saponified. 
Fat, in any form, is the ideal food 
| of the Microbe, you know, on which 
|he thrives, multiplies, grows strong, 
| enterprising and virulent. 

Hence, Soap is a too ready vehicle 
for the transmission of Skin Diseases, 
and is often a hot-bed -for the breed- 
ing of Bacteria. 

So say the Eminents of the Medical 
Profession, who wage war on unsafe 
Soap in the interest of Public Health. 
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Now, ‘‘pure’’ Soap is only safe when 
it remains pure. : 

Being chiefly pure Fat saponified, it 
is, however, a pure food for Bacteria, 
which sooner or later may enter it. 

So that merely ‘‘pure’’ Soap won’t do. 

It must, in addition, be fortified 
against the Enemy —against Bacteria. 

Resinol Soap is just pure Soap, plus 
the ideal Fortifier, prescribed during 
more than eleven years by Physicians 
in the most obstinate Skin Diseases. 

‘‘Resinol,’’? you know, is ‘‘the main 











appropriate flavors. 





} 
| 


fully enhance the goodness of the simplest form of dessert. 
example: with a dish of vanilla or chocolate cream, a lemon 
soufflé, an orange ice, a mint sherbet, serve Nabisco in their 


reliance’’ in the treatment of Sores that 
won't heal, itchings that won’t cease, 
and skin inflammations that won’t dis- 
appear, under the usual prescriptions. 
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This Chemical Compound, ‘‘ Resinol,’’ 
though harmless to human tissue, is not 
advertised to the General Public, but to 
the Medical Profession, who, of course, 
know when and how to prescribe it. 

When applied to the Skin it puts Pain, 
Irritation and Discomfort to Sleep, 
brings ‘‘Therapeutic Rest ’’ to inflamed 
or itching parts, kills off Disease Germs 
instantly, and, under these favorable 
conditions, heals like magic. 

Well—that Antiseptic, quick-healing 
element in Resinol Soap is what fortifies 
it against the accumulation of Bac- 
teria, and against the transmission of 
Skin Diseases via the favorite route of 
the Soap Dish. 

Its daily use automatically heals the 
unnoticed scratches, pimples, chafings, 
itchings, or slight abrasions of the skin, 
before ‘‘The Danger at the Gate’’ can 
enter them with virulent infection. 

A 25-cent cake of ‘‘Resinol’’ Soap 
should last over two months. 

Use it for Toilet, Bath, Hair-washing, 
and exclusively for Baby. 

Its fragrance is delightful as that 
of fine old Russia Leather. It softens 
hard water, is bland, soothing, and leaves 
the Skin smooth as velvet. 

Your Druggist sellsit. Resinol Chemi- 
cal Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 








of the Dessert 


The choosing and planning of the dessert part of a meal is 
a difficult art which may be greatly simplified by the help of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Exquisite confections whose subtle qualities will wonder- 


For 


A hundred delightful combinations will readily suggest 
themselves to the artist in desserts. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—An unusual confection with an almond shell which melts 
on the tongue and discloses a creamy kernel of unexpected delight. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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COUNTRY STOI 


(Saav Jeannie Pendleton Ewing \ 








Rae there live a little urchin, growing up about 
a farm, 

Who can scorn the honest pleasure or resist the 
breezy charm 

Of a jolting drive with “father,” while the horses 
pick their way 

Over April’s chirping runlets or the autumn’s 
binding clay? 

For the drive is to the “Corners,” and the team 
draws up before 

That abode of life and color which its patrons call 
“the store.” 


In its depths are plow and harrow, while their 
pictures on the wall, 
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forgotten the importance of what the boys call 
‘second wind.’ Somewhere in the Gospels there 


is something about getting one’s second wind. | 
I don’t know where to find the chapter and | 


verse, and I don’t believe that’s the exact term. 
But it’s there somewhere. Look it up.’’ 

They did not find it in those words, but they 
found the story of Gideon’s pursuit of the Mid- 


his diminished host, ‘‘Faint, yet pursuing.’’ 
There was a ring of triumph in the words. 
Gideon had had his disappointments in the 
men who went back, and in the replies of the 
men of Succoth and Penuel. He had come to 








a crisis when he stood beside the Jordan, and 


| the question pressed itself whether he should be 


content with such victories as he had won, and 
the disappointments that had come, and give 
way to the faintness. But he pressed on, faint 
though he and his men were, and won a series 
of victories that brought forty years of peace. 
The word ‘‘faint’’ in the concordance gave 
them other leads, and finally their quest stopped 
at Isaiah xl. 31: ‘‘But they that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and not 


Boldly done in green and scarlet, speak in eulogies faint.’’ 


of all. 

On the shelves are rainbow ginghams, woven 
stout for little boys, 

Clumsy boots for Sunday service and to swell the 
schoolroom’s noise. 





| for the thing still better, the grace for the long, 


“That is the text I want,’’ said Charlotte. 
‘I’ve had my flight on the wings of enthusiasm 
and my run in quest of an ideal. I am ready 


Shining tin, and loops of harness — could a city | sober walk after the good that must be.’’ 


shop hold more 
In its prim and ordered quarters than this bulging 
country store? 


Then the clients that it gathers! Men of wisdom 
most profound— 

Captain Abel’s “most a hundred,” and has sailed 
the map around ; 

Jolly, self-professed old loafer, drawling out a 
traveller’s tale 

While the despot of the post-bag shuffles calmly 
through the mail. 

Politics and social matters, local news and weather- 
lore 

Occupy this humble senate grouped about the 
country store. 


Then, perhaps, the boy grows weary while the 
graybeards wag away, 

And his copper-toed tormentors feel amiss this 
working-day. 

Wistfully he eyes the roadside, where the waiting 
horses stamp, 

Till the gift of father’s penny rubs again Aladdin’s 
lamp, 

For within one ancient show-case bristle, bright 
as precious ore, 

Yellow stick and crimson lozenge — quite the 
treasures of the store. 


What is this? The years have hastened, and a 
man, grown stout and gray, 

Steps across the rounded threshold after many a 
homesick day. 

Tailored. cloth in place of gingham, careful clip 
for mother’s art 

Change the outward man’s appearance, but they 
cannot change his heart. 

To a hopeful beat it quickens as he pauses in the 
door— 

Scarcely has a feature altered in the well-remem- 
bered store. 


Now he knows another reason, as he gazes up 
and down, 

Why they say God made the country while His 
children made the town. 

Quiet life has brought these neighbors to an age 
of placid grace, 

And a seaman, scarcely younger, drones along in 
Abel’s place. 

In this Old Home Week the townsman, back to 
haunts he used to know, 

Wonders how he could have left them, since they 
grip his heart-strings so; 

And among the kindly faces and the quaint, piled 
stock of yore, 

Heis still a wee farm-urchin, come with “father” 
to the store. 
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“FAINT, YET PURSUING.” 


welve yearsago Charlotte 
1 Stanton was graduated 
from college with a great 
many theories of the manner 
in which society could be 
elevated, and with an en- 
thusiasm capable of any 
possible sacrifice. The 
alumne of her college were 
establishing a settlement in a slum district, and 
she took up residence there for a year, and then 
was chosen as the head of a new institution, 





which had shaped itself largely on the lines of | 


her own ideas. . 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the zeal 
with which she flung herself into her new 
occupation, nor did she readily yield to discour- 
agements. But after ten years the reaction 
came. Charlotte had nervous prostration. She 
spent some months in the country, and then 
faced the problems of life again with greatly 
diminished zeal. Her place had been filled. 
She resented it a little, yet would not have 
returned if she could. 

“LT am adrift,’’ she said to her friend. ‘‘It 
isn’t so much that my occupation is gone; my 
ideals have gone, too. Here I am, forty years 
old, a hopeless old maid. I can’t teach school ; 
I haven’t the patience left. If I were young I 
could study kindergarten, but that’s out of the 
question now. I had some talent as a writer, 
but it’s too late for that. The worst is the loss 
of the ideals. ’’ 

‘*Lottie,’’ said her friend, ‘‘I’m sure there’s 
help for you. You started to bring in the mil- 
lennium before sundown, and you must learn 
to leave something for another day and for 
somebody else. I have a notion that you have 
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CURING A BAD HABIT. 


hen Sir Sandford Fleming, the noted Eng- 
lish engineer, inspected the proposed 


V \ route of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 


1883, he was accompanied by the Rev. George 
Munro Grant. The party encountered the usual 
hardships of travelling through a wilderness, but 
had many interesting experiences. One of these, 
says Mr. Grant’s biographer, was meeting the 
different parties of engineers stationed along the 
way. 

The most pistnresene person associated with 
this exploration of the mountains was Major 
Rogers, the discoverer and engineer of the passage 
through the Selkirks. Rogers was an energetic 
man, renowned for unconventionality but exceed- 
ingly profane. The engineers who were passed 
on the eastern slope of the mountains were in a 
state of great Gepecteney at the prospect of the 
nage-owsnsing, Rogers being host to a clergyman. 

Rogers at first was under the impression that 
Grant, who was addressed as ‘‘Doctor,” was a 
medical man. The ne J after the first meeting 
was Sunday, and Fleming proposed that Doctor 
Grant should hold divine service. 

The major took the suggestion as a joke, and 
with great energy drummed up his men. Doctor 
Grant preached at length, and dexterously brought 
the su a round to profane swearing. 

Avoiding any ae of aiming at any one 
hearer, he pointed out the uselessness of the 
habit, and incidentally noted its gradual disap- 
pearance from the conversation of gentlemen. 

He had observed with accuracy one salient 
point in Rogers’s character. The man was passion- 
ately determined to live like a gentleman, and to 
have his men regard him as a gentleman. The 
discourse struck home. Then and there Rogers 
resolved to abstain. 

Once at least mane their stay with him his 
guest’s pity was excited by his heroic suppression 
of his vocabulary at a trying moment. Something 
went wrong with one of the canoes. Rogers 
opened his mouth, but in the nick of time remem- 
bered his resolve, and stood helpless. 

Grant laid his hand on his arm. 


a tree and say it.’ 

Sir William Van Horne was fond of telling of 
his first meeting with Rogers after this affair 
After some talk, Sir William said: 

“What’s the matter with you, Rogers? 
haven’t sworn once.’ 

“Well, Van Horne, Fleming brought a 
parson up here named Grant. He gave us a 
sermon on swearing, and he made out that it 
wasn’t gentlemanly to swear, so I stopped.” 


You 
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CHEAP LABOR. 


wo brothers, according to a special despatch 
T from Bangor, Maine, to the New York Trib- 

une, are owners of a large farm at Harris 
Hill, in that state, and are extensive growers of 
potatoes. The potato-field, some distance from 
the house, was seldom visited. 


A neighbor passing one morning lately saw a 
large. Lae of potatoes lying on the ground, 
and informed the brothers of the fact. One of 
them hastened to the field, and to his astonishment 
discovered some thirty bushels exposed to view. 

They were gathered and properly disposed of, 
but another visit to the field on the following 
morning revealed about eight bushels more lying 
in scattered heaps, as before. Several morning 
been J to the field afterward showed like strange 
results. 

Wondering who could have dug the potatoes, 
the brothers resolved upon a night-watch. They 
were rewarded by discovering that a family of 
skunks were the guilty parties, and investigation 
showed why. 





The ground beneath the hills of potatoes was 
| colonized by families of huge white worms. 
| get at them the skunks were compelled to dig up 
| the 
| deftly as a man with a hoe might have done it. 
| Thereafter the brothers went out to the field 


every morning and garnered the results of the | 


| skunks’ labors with neither expense nor fatigue 
| to themselves. 
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SONS OF THE FOREST. 
ig Meadow flourishes under a benign and 
patriarchal government. The forest ranger 
is the head of it. In “The Pass” Stewart 


h 


educating a boy. 


In « grove near the camp was an out-of-door 
| smithy and wood-working shop. There every 
| conceivable job of repair and manufacture was 
| undertaken. While I was watching the_ ranger 
| bluing arifle sight one of the younger boys brought 
|up a horse and began rather bunglingly to shoe 
| the animal. 

| “The boy is a little inexperienced,” I ventured 
| to suggest, aftera time. “Aren’t you afraid he'll 
| lame the horse?” 

|. The ranger glanced up. “Every one of the boys 
} has to do his own shoeing and repairing of all 
| kinds,” said he. “He’s been shown how, and he’ll 
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ytatoes, which they did as thoroughly and | 


|/a man does not 





“Major, if you've got to get rid of it, go behind | 
f | 








Edward White gives the forest ranger’s idea of | A 
} 


+, | they will. 
ianites, and how he came to the Jordan with | iin, ae 


just have to learn. I made up my mind some 
time ago that I would rather have a horse weak 
in his hoof than a boy weak in his intellect. 

“T have eight boys of all ages, and I’ve given a 
lot of thought to them,” he continued. “They 
are getting the best education I can buy for them ; 
et far without it. And then 
besides, I am teaching them to be thorough, and 
to do things with their hands as well as with their 
heads. Turn ’em loose, that’s the way to do it. 
Teach them to take care of themselves and then 
Why, the youngster is all over the 
hills, and he is only six years old.” 

I said that the day before we had seen him over 
the divide. 

“Yes, and some day when he gets left over a 
divide somewhere by accident, he’ll get back all 
right; and when lie grows up he will be more fond 
of divides than of pool-rooms and saloons.” 

Certainly these —_ boys could all pass exam- 
inations in the Arabie education of a man, “to 
ride, shoot, and speak the truth.’ 


AN OLD MANS GRAVE 











BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


ake it where the winds may sweep 
Through the pine boughs soft and deep, 
And the murmur of the sea 
Come across the Orient lea, 
And the falling rain-drops sing 
Gently to his slumbering. 


Make it where the meadows wide 
Greenly lie on every side, 

Harvest fields he reaped and trod, 
Westering slopes of clover sod, 
Orchard lands where bloom and blow 
Trees he planted long ago. 


Make it where the starshine dim 
May be always close to him, 
And the sunrise glory spread 
Lavishly around his bed, 

And the dewy grasses creep 
Tenderly above his sleep. 


Since these things to him were dear 
Through full many a well-spent year, 
It is surely meet their grace 

Should be on his resting-place, 

And the murmur of the sea 

Be his dirge eternally. 


® 
HIS FIRST LESSON. 


r. Farley, the author of “West Point in the 
M Early Sixties,” tells how he received his 
first lesson in military discipline. He had 

been the butt of various jokes during the early 
part of his attendance, and was perhaps a little 
off guard in matters of mere etiquette and routine. 


Just after “call to quarters” in the evening the 
— tapped on our door and called out, “All 
r at? o> 7 

he reply not being satisfactory to him, he 
opened the door and inquired if any one had 
answered “All right?” 

“T did, sir.’ 

“Who is room orderly?” 

“He is, sir.” 

“Why did he not answer?” 

“Because I did, sir.”’ 

“Why did you answer?” 

“1 don’t know, sir.” 

“Why do you not know?” 

“T forgot, sir.” 


“Well, young man, don’t ever forget again. 
“Now,” said the sentinel, “I inquire, is it all 


right in this room?” 
“All right, sir,” responded the room orderly. 
“What is all right?’ 
“Everything is all right, sir.” 
“Is everything all right?” 
“Yea, se.” 
‘Is that basin all right?” 


“No, x 
“Ts that pillow all right?” 
“Tea, oa.” 

“Do you know, young man,” the sentinel said, 
“that the rules and articles of war require that 
you should be tried by court martial and dismissed 
the service for trifling with a sentinel on post in 
this manner? In time of war the sentence would 
be death.” 

& 


RESTORED HER CONFIDENCE. 


rs. Potter had spent a week at the mountains, 
M and naturally her neighbors plied her with 
questions as to what she had seen and 
how she had enjoyed her visit. “We all know 
you’re fond o’ your house and home,” said one of 
the neighbors, “but wasn’t it a kind of a relief 
not to have to think of washing and ironing and 
baking and sweeping for a good long week and 
just feast your eyes on views and sights?” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Potter, with an absent-minded 
expression, “of course the mountain views are 
grand. I took a good look at ’em morning and 
night, and sometimes between.” 

“For the land’s sake!” cried the neighbor. 
“What did you do the rest part o’ the day?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Potter, looking as if she had 
been detected in a crime, “that woman we boarded 
with, she’d been using some kind of washing- 
powder that had eaten holes in her clothes and 
table-linen, and she didn’t know how to make her 
own yeast, nor she didn’t understand the ins an’ 
outs of a boiled dinner. 

“She had only been married a year, and she 


| Was brought up away from New England, so you 


couldn’t expect anything different. But as I said 
to Anna, my duty lay clear before me. 

“*VYou take in the mountain views,’ I said, ‘and 
Be see what I can do at the kitchen end o’ the 
10use.’ 

“To tell the truth,” and little Mrs. Potter looked 
as nearly defiant as was possible to a woman of 
her size and with her features, “those mountains 
kind of overbore me, but that kitchen made me 
feel as if I was some account, after all!” 


e © 
A DAY IN THE PARK. 


young woman in charge of a Grand Street, 
New York, kindergarten, tells a moving 
story of the visit of the children in her 
charge to Central Park. Most of the little ones 


|are Jewish or Italian children, and the Kinder- 


garten Magazine, in its account of the trip, repro- 
duces their quaint dialect. 


Arriving at the park, the party proceeds to the 
summer-house, “A crazy house what’s all doors 
and windows,” as one.child expressed it. 

Here they eat their luncheon. While they are 
sitting there a butterfly flits in—the first butterfly 
the children have ever seen, excepting the one 
which came out of the cocoon in the kindergarten 
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| room. 
| the crumbs of their luncheon. 











A bold little sparrow comes and 


er] up 
The delight of the 
They do not 


children is increasing each moment. 
see even sparrows in Grand Street! 

“O Miss Archer, look by the squirrel!” And 
sure enough, the rustling of paper bags has told 
the little animal that peanuts must be near. 

The children have never seen a real squirrel 
before. A picture has had to suffice. But now 
they may all have the pleasure of giving him a 
veanut, although a little — perhaps, for 
ear those sharp teeth may bite. 

“Look, Miss Archer,” says Mary Kaufman, 
“Jennie Schmocker, she hides yet _— 7 up her 
sleeve and lets the shells by the walk. Weshould 
the dust-pan and brush have for her brung so she 
should clean up.all what dirt she makes.” 

As they go down the stone steps they get their 
first glimpse of the lake, and the children exclaim: 

“It’s a for sure pond, and, O Dora, it should be 
a fair, real duck is on it.” 

The “fair” ducks are not a bit bashful, and 
respond to the call of the children with joyful 
quacks as they wade out of the water et the 
tall grass to eat the crackers proffered by the 
children. 

“Sammy Bassovitch, come back here! 
wish to be drowned ?” 

“OQ Miss Archer, please let me to catch a duck!” 
pleads Sammy. “I want to see how he gets by the 
water, so if he walks in or flies in or swims in.” 

When the children see the swans they call them 
“rubber-necks,” and the weeping willow-tree, 
with its long, waving branches, becomes a May- 


Do you 


e © 
A TABLE OF MEASURES. 





| pole for them, only it “has more strings.” 

he had visited for the first time the home of 
} S the merry-eyed Irishman who did odd jobs 
| at her place. As she was leaving she tripped 
| over a baby, and recovered her balance by clutch- 
| ing a boy’s shoulder, while two little girls bumped 
| heads over the privilege of restoring a fallen glove. 


| ‘How many children have you, Dennis?” she 
| asked, laughing. 

| “Not so many as ye’d think, ma’am,” answered 
| Dennis, apologetically. “’Tis the scrambling and 
|}tumbling of thim desaves the “78. There’s no 
more av thim than oncet around the table and a 
little felly or so left over ating on the durestep.” 

“But how many is that?” she persisted. Dennis 
smiled a wide, cheerful smile. 

“Sivin, is it? No. I’m thinking it’s ilivin. No, 
| it ean’t be ilivin because it’s short we are - 
| of the Widdy Mahoney’s number, and that’s ilivin, 
according to the brag of her. Well, maybe ’tis nine, 
but annyways ’tis oncet around the table and two 
on the durestep.” 

“That's a new way to reckon,” said the visitor. 

“By no manes, ma’am,” asserted Dennis. “’Twas 
| me grandmother’s befure me. Me grandmother 
had twinty-one children befure she died, and kape 
the count av thim all as Ger came along, and 
| which was dead and which living and which wuz 
| immigrated —she niver cud do it, small blame 
to her, nor me grandfather, ayther. So they tuk 
to counting by tablefuls. *Twas but a rimnant of 
the family and rale lonesome-like they felt thim- 
selves with on’y oncet around; oncet wid a stool 
or two exthra and the small childher in ae was 
betther; twicet around was fair; and wid three 
full settings and clearings, me grandmother wud 
shmile acrost the taypot, and then sigh and say 
considering-like : 

“*If on’y thim that’s in Ameriky was wid us the 
day, it’s a foine family I’d be having to satisfy me 
ould eyes. Ah, well, sorra an empty seat may 
there be in hivin!’ 

“She was a foine woman, me grandmother; but 
I can’t consate mesilf she’d think me little family 
here annything to brag of till we can reckon our- 
silves beyant oncet around.” 
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OLD FRIENDS. 
To was the usual smile on Mrs. Harlow’s 


& 


placid face as she hung up her shawl and 

began to busy herself getting supper, but it 
seemed to Mr. Harlow that there was an uncom- 
mon twinkle in her eyes. 


“Nellie said you’d gone down to Miss Grant’s to 
help her fix over her parlor,” he said at last. “Did 
you make many changes? I didn’t suppose she’d 

lave so much as a chair-leg moved, after all these 
years.” 

“She’s been beseeching me for the last three 
months to go over there,” said Mrs. Harlow, 
setting the table with deft hands, “and I knew 
she wouldn’t be satisfied till I went. She said she 
wanted her parlor to look as much like mine as 
could be done with her furniture. 

“I stood in the doorway, and I said, ‘Suppose 
you move the sofa over toward the fireplace a bit, 
and cant it out into the room; and take the table 
out from the wall, put it in the middle of the room 
and draw a chair up to it; and set your big rocker 
over in the west window, with the light-stand 
beside it. That would change the whole room.’ 

“She looked at me for as much as three minutes, 
I do believe, and then she looked at the room. 

“ «That sofa’s where it was when father had his 
last sickness,’ she said, ‘and the table isn’t so 
very steady unless the leaf’s tipped up against the 
wall. That is where Sister Lou always sat to read 
evenings. And the big rocker is faded on the side 
that would come out into the room if I put it over 
in the west window; and someway I don’t think 
the light-stand would look natural anywhere but 
up in that corner, where it’s always stood. Now 
what else could you suggest?’ 

“ *Why, isn’t your room about as you want it?’ 
I asked her; and then we began to laugh, for 
we both knew how kind of set she is. 

“She gave me her receipt for red and white 
currant me way she’s always made it. It 
reads all right enough, but I’ve made mine by 
mother’s, plain red, for twenty years, and I don’t 
anticipate changing it. We had a real pleasant 
time together, though.” ‘ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Raw oysters, salted wafers, mock - turtle, 
crackers, cream cod, sandwiches, roast turkey 
with chestnut stuffing, sparerib with apple-sauce, 
mashed potatoes, cabbage, peas, beets, onions, 
frozen sherbet, olives, pickles, bread and butter, 
quail, lettuce salad, pumpkin pie, cheese, suet 
muidding, hard sauce, Neapolitan ice-cream, lady’s- 
ingers, kisses, grapes, dates, nuts, “raisins,” 
comee. 

2. Shut, shout; vice, voice; pine, opine; cast, 
coast; pint, point; nun, noun; pen, open; lop, 
loop; lathe, loathe; rod, rood; cat, coat; drop, 
ag t lo, loo; lath, loath; gad, goad; just, joust; 
bat, boat; mist, moist; bard, board; mat, moat; 
eurt, court; fund, found; hard, hoard; Bey, obey; 
st, foist; curse, course; brad, broad; range, 
orange; rut, rout; flat, float; fur, four; but, 
bout; hod, hood; put, pout; ration, oration; ros- 
ter, rooster; mission, omission; rot, root; ram, 
roam; ran, roan; nose, noose; non, noon; muse, 
mouse; lunge, lounge; lot, loot; liter, loiter; lin, 
loin; ruse, rouse; hop, hoop; lad, load; bar, boar. 

3. R-aid, t-easel, a-spire, least, i-rite, n-argil, 
g-host, a-ward, r-ice, b-rush, u-sage, t-otter. 

4. T, at, eat, heat, cheat. 

5. Globe, lobe, obe, be, e. 


6. Flora, Venus, Pegasus, Achilles, Medusa, 


Atlas, Midas, Remus, Cupid, Ceres, Niobe, Castor, 
Adonis, Pandora, Diana, Paris, Iris, Echo, Hebe, 
Fates, Lethe, Sol, Hermes, Hero. 
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The Youth’s Companion 


Hanging C 


alendar for 1907 








SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
BY MAUD HUMPHREY. 





SECOND PICTURE. 


The Calendar 


"TH Companion Calendar for 

1907 is composed of four panels, 
12 inches high by 734 inches wide. 
Each panel carries a delightful picture 
beautifully reproduced in 12 colors from 
an original expressly painted by an eminent 
artist for this purpose. 


TH four pictures are respectively: “In 
Venice,” by Thomas Moran; “Spring 
Blossoms,” by Maud Humphrey; “Morn- 
ing Serenade,” by Giacomelli, and “The 
Blacksmith Shop,” by F. Luis Mora. 


FOR variety and charm of subject, for 
attractive sentiment and for beauty of 
coloring, this Calendar is of the very high- 
est merit. The four panels are loosely 
bound at the top with a blue silk ribbon 
by which the Calendar can be conve- 
niently hung over the desk or writing 
table. Finally, the Calendar proper is prac- 
tical; both letters and figures are large 
and clear, and are given generous space. 





CALENDAR FOR 1907 





Pa i 
MORNING SERENADE. 
BY GIACOMELLI 


THIRD PICTURE, 


The Offer 











FIRST PICTURE, 





THE BLACKSMITH SHOP. 
BY F. LUIS MORA. 


FOURTH PICTURE. 


Te every subscriber who pays at 

this season of the year the sub- 
scription for 1907 we will send a 
copy of our handsome Calendar for the 
new year by return mail. It is a gift 
from the publishers; not in any sense a 
part of the value for which the subscrip- 
tion price pays. It is presented by the 
publishers as a token of their appreciation 
of promptness of payment. 


AS each payment received and recorded 

now lessens the pressure of our office 
work during the holiday season, and thus 
adds greatly to the convenience of every 
one employed in the task of caring for 
the great volume of business which falls 
upon us at this time, we greatly appre- 
ciate the courtesy of early renewal by 
our regular subscribers, and of early re- 
mittances from new subscribers. This favor 
we are glad to recognize by an equally 
prompt present of this beautiful and 
practical Hanging Calendar. 
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The Youth’s Companion as a Christmas Gift 


HAT The Youth’s Companion is read and enjoyed by both sexes, from the youngest 

to the oldest, increases its value as a Christmas gift. For it thus has not only the merit 
of repeating the message of your good-will every week throughout the year, but 
the further merit of affording pleasures and benefits which are sure to be shared by 
every member of the recipient’s household. When renewing your own subscription add 
$1.75 and have the paper sent to some friend who does not receive it. If you send the 
order now we will, on our part, deliver at Christmas time not only the handsome special 
Christmas Number, but a copy of the Calendar as well. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STAMPS QUAKER BEAM’ CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


TELEG RAPH Operators Needed 


Our school endorsed by 

officials W.U.Tel. Co. & 
Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
$91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, May 8t., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FORYCHRISTMAS TREES’HALLO: 
WEEN PARTIES. CHILDRENS PAR: 
TIES. ALL FESTIVE OCCASIONS 
2 SELF CONTAINED. 
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are the fastest, 
the easiest running. 
Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
” Rowing and Rowing. These 
exercise motions develop all 
muscles of the child's body. 
Physicians indorse Glas- 
eoek’s—The Standard, 
on account of these and 
many other superior 
features. Ask your 
dealer. Write for 
catalogue now. 





Glascock’ s Racers 


The only hill-elimbers 
made, Built for chil “ 
dren from 2 to 15 years 
old. Having no dead cen- 
ter requires less power, 
so that the littlest tot 

can climb a grade on £ 


a Glascock’s 
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runs faster and 
different from 
all other 
hand 
propelled 
cars. 


PJ 
PF 660 Factory St. 


ENNEN’S 
gROWDER 


AR CSitive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, * 4 Zittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
y ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receipt of 

250. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Skates 


Ice and Roller—all models and sizes, Hocke 













Hoc ‘or quality and wear. 

Sold by all aor Illustrated oye Sree. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 

N. ¥. Office 54-86 Chambers St, WORCESTER, MASS. 













Holiday Gifts 


FREE TO ANY 


Girl or Boy 


A Premium worth $10.00 goes free to 
each girl or boy who sells $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. That is the Larkin way of 
paving oon and you will find that earning a 

fun. Larkin Products 
consist of y Ps ve and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, etc.,—over 
140 home needs in all. 

Just go among people in your neighborhood 
and solicit orders. You will be astonished to 
learn how quickly you can make up a $10.00 
order. A small family has use he $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products every few weeks. 


Millions of people appreciate the high 
quality and purity of Larkin Products, so you 
will find it easy to secure regular customers. 
Hundreds of girls and boys who take orders for 
Larkin Products the year ‘round, own many 
handsome Premiums. There are over 1200 to 
choose from. If you don’t want a Premium, 
we give $20:00 worth of Products for $10.00. 
This leaves you a clear profit of $10.00. 


WE HELP YOU 





T@@oorr: 











THE YOUTH’S 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











andard Oil Company prosecuted.— 
The United States government has begun, 


S' 


| in the United States Court at St. Louis, a suit 


for the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company. 
The suit is in the form of a petition in equity, 
under the Sherman antitrust law, and is brought 


jagainst John D. Rockefeller, William Rocke- 
feller, Henry H. Rogers and four others, as 


individuals, coupled with the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and 70 other corpora- 
tions and partnerships. ‘The petition asks for 
an injunction to restrain the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey from exercising any 
control over any of the subsidiary corporations, 
and to forbid each of the subsidiary corpora- 
tions to pay any dividends to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, or to any person or 
corporation in its behalf. The petition also 
asks that all the defendants be enjoined from 


|entering into any contract or agreement for the 
restraint of trade. 


& 


Great Struggle.—This suit has been long 
in preparation, and is generally recognized 
as the beginning of a great legal contest. The 
action taken is on the civil side of the court: 
the question of criminal prosecution is reserved 


The petition, which is sustained by a detailed 
recital of alleged illegal acts, charges the de- 
fendants with forming a conspiracy to monopo- 
lize the commerce in petroleum and its products, 
beginning in 1870 and continuing under practi- 
eally the same personal control down to the 


present time. 

Are Prosecution of the company 
is in progress in Ohio, in the state courts. 

John D. Rockefeller, M. G. Vilas, H. P. Me- 


& 


Intosh and J. M. Robertson, officials of the 
Standard Oil Company, have been indicted for 
violation of the state antitrust law. 
~~ Next House of Representatives, 
according to the official report of the clerk 
of the House, will have 222 Republican mem- 
bers and 164 Democratic, a Republican majority 
of 58. 


h 


Bomb Explosion in St. Peter’s.—At 
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noon November 18th, when the 


| worshipers, a bomb exploded near the altar of | 
| St. Petronilla. No injury was done to the 
| sacred edifice or to the congregation by the ex- 
plosion, but a wild panic prevailed for a few 
moments. It had been rumored that the Pope 
| intended to visit St. Peter’s to pray before the 
|tomb where the outrage was committed, and 
| this rumor, which attracted a large congregation 
to the ceremonies, may also explain the selec- 
tion of that particular spot for the exploding of 
archists. 


a 


the concessions made by Great Britain in 
the recent modus vivendi 
States, 
fisheries, was the right of American fishing- 
vessels to ship colonial fishermen outside the 
three-mile limit. 


foundland fishermen $500 each for putting 
herring on board an American schooner, in 
violation of the bait act. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the local law or a treaty is of 
superior authority. The contention of the 
Newfoundland government is that the imperial 
government cannot override by a treaty a colonial 
act to which it had already given its consent. 


& 


Great School Strike.—A large number 

of Polish school children in Prussian 
Poland, estimated at 50,000, have been for some 
time ‘‘on strike,’? with the sanction of their 
parents and the encouragement of their priests, 
against the attempt of the school authorities to 
foree them to receive religious as well as other 
instruction in German, instead of in Polish. 
In many cases they have been punished for 
their refusal. A court in Silesia has gone so 
far as to withdraw the right of education from 
the parents of striking children and to hand the 
children over to a reformatory. There have 
been some violent demonstrations of popular 
anger, and in one instance a schoolhouse has 


|| leam bomb. 
a 

eath of Mrs. Bot- 

tome.— Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome, one of the 
founders and for many 
years president of the In- 
ternational Order of the 





King’s Daughters and 
Sons, a widely extended 


Mrs. BoTTOME. organization of young 
—-people in groups of 10 for 
religious work, died November 14th, in her 79th 
year. Mrs. Bottome had written several books 
of religious counsel, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to religious newspapers and magazines. 













by the government for future consideration. | 


the bomb. The outrage is attributed to an- 


with the United | 
with reference to the Newfoundland | 


Despite this agreement, the | 
Newfoundland authorities have fined two New- | 





great | 
|church of St. Peter’s at Rome was filled with | 


he Newfoundland Fisheries.—One of | 
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= been destroyed by a petro- | 


| All 30c., 45 1.1 
Albums & Stamps for Xmas : eee Te. 2, OS 
stamps for gifts, 25c., 50c. $2, $5, $10and up ogo Bes be 

rice 


exchanged after Xmas i Te =. d). 90-page 
list free! Approval Sheets, 50% com. (£stab. 1860.) 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 18 East 23d Street, New York. 


Print My 
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GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’s story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
roune POReT 2 it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULT { free also. (6 mo. trial 25c.) Money 
The A. I. Ri co., , Ohio. 





books, news- 
yaper. Card Press, $5. 
sarger $18. Money saver, 

maker. All easy, printed 
rules. Write factory for cata., 

presses, type, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 


Circulare, 








back if not pin Foe y 





Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, NewYork 


WE USE THE BEST STOCK 


and employ the best knitters. The 


Lowest WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(CUSTOM-MADE) 


v's. | ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


“GIVE PE RFECT SATISFACTION,” FIT 
BEST, LAST LONGEST. Write NOW for 
FREE BOOKLET telling what Varicose 
Veins Are, How Relieved, etc. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 


58 Front Street, Worcester, 
Big Faucet Water 


FOR CHRISTMAS, Motor Outfit for $3. 


This Union Hustler Faucet Water Motor at- 
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N taches instantly to your faucet. It sharpens 

ot 
a cutlery, cleans silverware and polishes all metal 
toy surfaces. It will run a fan, sewing machine, etc. 
or It gives { H.P. and makes 4,000 revolutions a 
i} minute on good water pressure. Outfit consists 

made 
of of one motor (cast iron), emery wheel, polishing 
wheel, polishing material, wrench, leather belt- 

tin. k ad 

ing, washers and printed instructions packed 
in a wooden box. Sent C.O.D. Money 
refunded if not as represented. Agents 


wanted. Correspondence with dealers solic- 
ited. Large Motor Book sent free. For soc. 
additional we pay freight or express charges 
anywhere in U.S.—(other concerns don't 
mention transportation charges, and the addi- 

tional cost is from soc. to $1.25). 
Shipments made same day order is received. 
FREE With every order received b-fore Christmas FREE 
* we give you our Bottle Washer Attachment . 


The Edgar Mfg. Co., Dept. C7, 104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


TOYWS-GAMES 
ze MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
MUSEMENTS SRY BOPY 








\ 
GREATEST OFFER 
1 HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the latest 
and sweetest sounding 
Musical Novelty you ever 
heard and guarantee to 
refund your money if not 
pleased. Anny child can play it. In addition 
to the. above | will send, absolutely free, my 
latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you about 
all the Newest and Best Toys, Games and 


Musical Novelties out this season. 


STR XUSS 


THE TOY KING 


















Our big Poultry book te]lshowtomakeit. How’ 


to breed, feed and market for bes 
illustrations. 









big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest —~ on fowls, eggs, + 
cubators and brooders. lailed for 10c in postage 


F. FOY, Box 71,Des Moines,lowa 





— IS THE ELECTRICAL AGE. 


its mystic powers in school 
an Pleasing, entertaining, in- 
Structive. tS end of harmless fun. Dealers 
verywhere sell Voltamp Elec roducts. 
Write for our latest instructive book, ““Voltamp 
hundreds of 


Electrical Motors, a ys, Batteries, etc. 
~ ae request. nd Fe 30. for our Jim- 


tor. Sen’ 
Dent. a fe Voltamp E Electric Miz. fg. Con 
— timore, Md. A 


a are taught) 


slectrical Products,” — 











Trade Mark. 
GUARANTEED to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid polishes, 
Gives a quick, brilliant luster, and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE. aaaress Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 



























ET 
shot if he uses a Hamilton. 
It’s great fun shooting all 
kinds of small game. Per- 
fect rifling and automatic 
action. Weighs only 2 to3% 
Ibs. sae eerenes not 


boy can become a > ovnek 7 ‘BOYS GET a 
HAMILTON 


sell it, get it from 
3 sizes, $1.50, $2, “$3.00 
Write for our Gun Book, 
HAMILTON RIFLE CO. 
Factory F, Plymouth,Mic! 
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to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 

Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “tad” address 

The Great American Tea Co., 
Y-31 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 








STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 3, New York 

















We save you $5 to $40 ona 
Kalamazoo stove or range, 
shipped prepaid, direct from 
factory at lowest factory price. Over 250 styles 
and sizes, each as good as can be made, all 
blackened, polished and ready for use. No 
trouble toset up. We are actual manufactur- 
ers, not merely mail order dealers. You pay 


KALAMAZO 


‘AKalamazoo 


Direct to You” 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 253. 


STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
r Ranges and Cook Stovesare fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 





Oven 
Thermometer 


only one ‘profit. No Middlemen,— Jobbers, 
Dealers, Agents or Salesmen .—get any part of 
the price you pay for a“Kalamazoo.” Our 360 
Days Approval Test is backed by a$20,000 bank 
bond. More than60,000 satisfied customers in 
14,000 towns have saved money on our 30 Day 


Free Trial Direct-from-Factory Selling Plan. 
Some are in your town. Shall we send you their names? 














~ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“Kubens” stamped on every garment. 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it. It affords full protection to 
lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, 
so fatal to a great — children. Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once. Take no other, no matter what any unpro- 
gressive dealer may say. e doesn’t keep it write to us. 


The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


of mothers. 





No Buttons. No Trouble. 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


Made Now for 


LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses, as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool 
and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit 
from birth to any age. Sold at dry goods stores, Circu- 
lars, with price list, free. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
93 Market St., Chicago, III. 




















Came pessn Mount Birds 


and animals. Fascinating work for Men, 
Women and peys. ickly learned in your 
own home. Sat: ion guaran or no 
tuition fee. Save your fine s) 8. Dec- 
orate home and den. Highly Profitable 
business or side line. Fine at = 

taxidermy macazine free. Write day. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9 H St., Omaha, Neb 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
























Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 


RIFLE. 
Our New Borvatecs: 2 ey 




















or Throughout the Civilized 
ae ogg Nickel-Plated R 
LLASS PINS cncce 
BADGES 
here illustrated, ———- in one 


Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 
Pistol, Target 
. Rifle, Tar, 
and 8 Arrows | get and 3 Arrows 
For a or Lodge—College or School. 
Made to order in any style or ma- 
or two colors and 
showing any Cx 


us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
post - paid. post -paid for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
letters or numerals, but not 
han shown in illus. 





Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
srices. Special desiyns and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros. Co.,21C South Ave., 

















Punching Bag 


Makes muscle. 


Quickens cir- 
culation. Splendid exercise, 
Great sport. Makes a good 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Angora goat, calf, horsehide, 
ete. Rope: ind screw-eye wit 
every bag. Sold direct if 
your dealer hasn’t them, 
but ask him first. Ask dealer 
or us for new ‘atalogue. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 








NEW YEAR’S CALLS 
A NEW DRINK TO REPLACE THE OLD TIME 
“APPLE-JACK 

Twenty-five years ago the custom of making 
New Year’s calls was a delightful one for all con- 
cerned, until some of the boys got more “egg-nog”’ 
or “apple-jack” than they could successfully carry. 

Then the ladies tried to be charitable and the 
gentlemen tried to be as chivalrous as ever and 
stand up at the same time. 

If any one thinks there has not been consider- 
able improvement made in the last quarter of 
a century in the use of alcoholic beverages, let 
him stop to consider, among other things, the fact 
that the old custom of New Year’s calls and the 
genteel tippling is nearly obsolete. 

The custom of calling on one’s friends, however, 
at the beginning of the new year, is a good habit, 
and another good habit to start at that time is the 
use of well-made Postum instead of coffee or 
spirits. 

A Staten Island doctor has a sensible daughter 
who has set Postum before her guests as a good 
thing to drink at Yule Tide, and a good way to 
begin the New Year. Her father writes: 

“My daughter and I have used Postum for some 
time past and we feel sure it contains wholesome 
food material. 

“TI shall not only recommend it to my patients, 
but my daughter will be most pleased to give a 
demonstration of Postum to our Christmas and 
New Year’s callers.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 


WEBSTER’S 


INTE IONAL 


@ DICTIONARY o 





G0 OTHER CHRISTMAS owt 

will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scientific, U = Date and Authoritative. 


,000 New Words, 23 Page pc 000 int 
.in Chief W.T. Harris, Ph S. Comr, 
of Edn, Highest Awards at St. eal a Portland, 


1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


WEBSTER’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The largest of our abridgments. ee 
and Thin | editions, Unsurpassed for 














1116 Paces AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 
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ea Eye of the Submarine.—All the in- 
genuity that has been employed in the past 

| few years in the invention of submarine boats 

would be wasted but for the means that have 

been found to bestow upon the submerged vessel, 

or upon those who navigate it, the ability to | 
see what is going on upon the surface of the | 
water. These means are simple in principle, 
as they depend only upon the reflection and 
conduction of light, but almost every nation 
has its own methods of supplying ‘‘eyes’’ to its 
submarine war-boats, and the details are kept 
more or less secret. Universally, the apparatus 
comprises a tube rising above the water, and 
carrying reflecting surfaces by which the images 
of ships and other objects above are carried to 
the watchful eyes beneath. Mirrors have usu- 
ally been employed, but the French navy has 
substituted for them total-reflection prisms. ‘To 
vary the length of the tube, so that its upper 
end may be always above the waves, an appa- 
ratus operated by a little electric motor is em- 
ployed in the latest models. 


py Electric Fountain.—The city 
of Vienna has undertaken the installation 
of what is perhaps the most remarkable electric, 
or electrically lighted, fountain in existence. 
It is situated in the Schwartzenbergplatz. Un- 
derneath the srasanga, in a huge cemented 
chamber, are placed 27 reflecting lamps, capable 
of producing 70 different luminous and colored 
effects. The light is transmitted through the 
waters of the fountain. The light power of the 
plant is estimated as equal to 900,000,000 candles. 
& 


fren genes agers of Flames.—<According to 
the results of recent experiments the flame 
of acetylene is perhaps the hottest known except 
that of the electric are. The following figures 
have been given by Mr. Maffi: Bunsen burner, 
| 1,871°; acetylene flame, 2,548°; alcohol flame, 
| 1, 705° ; ep burner,—half alcohol, half 





petroleum, — 2,053°; hydrogen flame, in air, 
1,900°; gas-jet flame, with oxygen, 2,200°; oxy- 


hydrogen flame, 2,420°. These are all Centi- 
grade degrees. One degree Centigrade equals 
one degree and eight-tenths Fahrenheit. 
fay 
enowned among Clock-Faces.—The 
art of the clock-maker has achieved many 





, remarkable triumphs during 

many centuries. Sometimes 

it is a clock wonderful for 

the complexity of its move- 

ments and its busy population | 
of automatons that attracts 

our admiration, like that in | 
the Cathedral of Strassburg ; 

at other times the immense 

size of the machinery and 

the dials excites astonish- 

ment. ‘This is the case with 

the celebrated clock in the 

tower of the Church of St. 
Rombaut at Mechlin. A 

writer in La Nature thinks 

this clock possesses. the 

largest dials that exist in 

the world. There are four 

of them, one on each side 

of the great square tower, 

and their .extreme diameter 

is nearly 37% feet. The 

figures showing the hours 

are nearly 64% feet high, and the hands have 

a length of nearly 12 feet. 


& 


ew Use for the Eiffel Tower.—The 

gigantic steel tower, 984 feet—300 meters— 
in height, which has been the most conspicuous 
landmark of Paris since 1889, has recently become 
one of the most important wireless telegraph 
stations in existence. The French government 
intends to use it as a center for the transmission 
and reception of wireless despatches, not only 
for land but also for marine purposes. With 
the apparatus at present in use such despatches 
can be sent to a distance of 600 miles overland 
from the great tower. It is thus possible, from 
this center, to reach the Mediterranean Sea and 
all seaports in France, and movements of both 
the army and the navy can be directed from one 
focal point. - 


Ca) 











Se Size of Sea Waves.— Again the per- 
petually recurring question of the maximum 
height that great waves attain on the storm- 
Swept ocean has been answered in at least 
a semiscientific manner. The Hydrographic 
Bureau at Washington has been at the pains to 
compare many of the most trustworthy observa- 
tions on record relating to waves on the Atlantic. 
The conclusion arrived at is that, on the average, 
what are called ‘‘great waves’’ attain a height 
of about 29% feet. In tempests of extreme fury 
waves sometimes attain a height as great as 
47% feet. Such waves can hardly be called 
**mountainous,’’ but to castaways in a small 
boat they would seem to be prodigiously high. 
The length of great waves, that is, the distance 
from one hollow to that before or behind it, 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. (Adv. 





F"NGINEERING ELECTRICAL, STEAM, 
5 MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Easily learned Courses for Home Study. Low rates 
for tuition. Students helped to positions. Catalog free 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 11, 240 West 23d Street, New York. 











is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
~delicious—highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 





st 
Perintsrety 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 











Botet ches Dorchester, Mass. 
2. 











Wonderful Fur Value 


And just in time for a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


We cannot supply more 
after these are sold. 


51.00 onty 


No. 61x35. Girl's ¢ 
nation Set, consisting of large, 
stylish flat collar and the la- 
test new shaped muff. This 
exquisite set is made from the 
finest quality of white Angora 
fur and curly lamb's wool 
which is recommended not 
only for its rich, luxurious 
appearance, but also for its 
durable wearing qualities. 
The set is exactly as illus 
trated. Collar lined through 
out with heavy white satin 
and the muff is finished with 
a cord It is suitable for a girl 

fi 








re. Noth 
g co ore appropri- 
ate, more acceptable for a 
Christmas present than this 
beautiful set, which is shipped 
by us in a neat pasteboard 
box It is positively the 
greatest value ever offered 
in a child's fur set White 
only. Price $1.00. 
Send to THE BiG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF Write 
New York = 
cuir. We ASIEG OOPERG 
a 
—- SIXTH AVE. 0) aars"sTS Soe 
Houses. NEW YORK CITY.N-Y. to-day. 














varies from 600 to 2,600 feet. 











Winter Suits& Cloaks 
$6 to $95 MADE TO 


ORDER IN 10 
DAYS. 

Style Book and Samples 

of Materials Sent Free. 


We guarantee to 
fit you and satisfy 
you in every way, 
or promptly refund 
your money. 

Our new Winter Style 
Book illustrates over 
100 fashionable Suits, 
Skirts, Cloaks and 
Rain Coats, and de 
scribes the proper 
costume for every 
occasion. 
We make these gar- 
ments to order from 
any of our 400 guar 
anteed materials for 
less than is usually 
asked for ill-titting 
ready-made clothes. 
Our Style Book 
Illustrates and Describes 
Visiting Costumes, 
$6 to $20. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 

$7.50 to $25. 

Stylish Skirts, 

$3.50 to $15. 
Winter Coats, 
$6.50 to $25. 
Ulsters & RainCoats, 
= 75 to $20. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you 
to any part of the United 
WE SEND FREE § es eer new Winter Book 
of New York Fashions, showin the latest styles and 
containing our copyrighted measurement chart; also 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest mate 
rials. Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 














FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled That Steers. 








The Swiftest, Safest, 
Strongest Sled Ever Sevented. 
SWIFTEST That suits the boys. The feet: 
not dragged in steering. It does not * ‘plow’ 
turning. Draws easiest ‘when not coasting. 
SAFEST-—It steers like a bicycle, the steering 
bar curving the spring-steel runners. The only 
sled a girl can properly control 
STRONGEST — Made of second-growth white 
ash and steel. Practically indestructible. Pre 
vents wet feet and doctor’s bills 
$500 Prize Contest for Boys and Girls Now On. 
All who enter get a reward. Write for particulars. 
MODEL SLED FREE. 
‘1 sled will show you just how it works 
Sent free by mail with illustrated 
booklet giving full information regarding and prices 


S. L. ALLEN € CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘in 














Pocket Stamp, { 5 
»Penand Pencil C 








Patentees and Manufacturers 
Marks 


Prints Your Name 


or with Name, town and state on, 20¢, 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO.,E1, New Haven,Conn. 








That Dear Old Delusion, 
Laundry Soap 


expense and unnecessary wear and tear of clothes. 


M*: housewives hug it still—though it costs them untold labor, 


Laundry soap belongs back with the day of the flail, and 


other crude washing methods. 
laundry, kitchen or scrubbing kit. 


It has no place in the modern 


If you want to escape the old-fashioned arm-paining, back-straining 
toil and moil of household cleansing with laundry soap— Change to 


GOLD DUST 


Gold Dust Washing Powder has for its base, a good, honest vege- 


table-oil soap, to which is added other purifying materials in just the 
right proportions to cleanse easily, vigorously and without harm. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, sil- 
verware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soft- 
ening hard water and making 
the finest soft soap. 


Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“‘Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper por all the family. Its 


inadvance. E Saran 


scription ie is 
Mass., as second-class 


at the Post-Office, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


5a year 
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the water, nuclei for pearls are inserted in them, 
and they are put back again, thirty of them to) 
every six feet square of bottom. 

They are left there four years. Then, being 
seven and a half years old, they are removed and 


searched for pearls. 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Peneetemese may begin at any time during 
he 


Mone y aa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
rectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
e po ct money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 
Payment for The Companion, w ios sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money- Order or Express 
Money-Order. 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silve r sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 


When neither of these can be pro- | 


| 


| 


Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


which shows when the subscription expires, will | 


be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





"WHOOPING - COUGH. 
t is strange how little is 
thought of whooping- 

cough and how little 


ease. The mortality statis- 
tics show that more children 





than from measles. 
fever alone among what are called the diseases of 
childhood causes a greater number of deaths. 

A child with whooping-cough should be as strictly 
isolated as if he had scarlatina, and it is very 
wrong for a mother to take her infant with this 
disease on boats or in cars, where it is likely to 
carry infection to others. An older child should 
be kept away from school and not allowed to play 
with other children, except such as have already 
had the malady. 

It is usually easy to recognize wh »ping-cough 
after the disease is fully established; for the par- 
oxysmal cough, going on and on and on until the 
child’s breath is all but gone, and then succeeded 
by the long, noisy inspiration, is unmistakable. 

The disease varies so greatly in severity in 


care is’; 
taken to prevent it, for it is | 
in truth a dangerous dis- | 


die from whooping-cough | 





Scarlet 








different cases and in different years that it has | 
been suggested that it would be wise to expose | 
children to the infection in a year when its course | 


was mild. But it is a very serious thing to expose 
a child deliberately to the dangers of any disease 
of this nature, for even in a year of the mildest 
epidemic an individual case here and there will be | 
severe and even fatal. 

When it is said that over seventy drugs have 
been recommended in the treatment of whooping- 
cough, it may be assumed that none of them has 
been found very efficacious. This is not to say 
that much good may not be obtained from certain 
medicines, such as quinin and belladonna, for 
example, yet the main reliance in the management 
of a case of this disease is on hygienic measures. 

Although the patient must be kept away from 
school and from other children, it must on no 
account be kept in the house. Fresh air and sun- 
shine are the best agents in the hygienic treatment. 
City air is better than none, but it is best, when 
possible, to send the child to the country, where 
it can be outdoors all day, and not be forced to 
inhale dust and smoke. In stormy weather, when 
one must perforce stay indoors, the play-room 
windows should all be wide open, and the bed- 
room windows should also be open. 

The food should be plentiful and nourishing, 
and whenever the stomach rejects a meal the 
patient should have another at once—at least a 
glass of milk and some bread and butter. + 


® © 
TWO ODD FARMS. 


B ps of the oddest farms in the world is to be 
seen in Japan—a farm from which a crop of 
tens of thousands of snapping turtles is shipped 
every year. It is the property of a Mr. Hattori, 
says Professor Mitsukuri in the National Geo- | 
graphic Magazine, and has solved the problem of 
preserving the supply of what is to the Japanese 
us great a delicacy as the diamond-back terrapin 
is to some Americans. 

The farm consists chiefly of a number of ponds. 
Some of them are set apart as breeding ponds. 
Once a day a man goes over the shores and 
with little wire baskets covers up all new egg 
deposits. Sometimes thousands of these wire 
baskets are in sight at a time, marking the place 
where the eggs lie and preventing the turtles from | 
scratching the earth from them. 

Hatching requires from forty to sixty days, ac- 
cording to the weather. The young, as soon as 
they appear, are put in separate small ponds, and 
are fed with finely chopped fish. They eat this 
during September and October, and late in October 


| 


} small mouth alternately. 


| 








burrow in the mud for the winter, coming out in | 


April or May. 

Most of them are sold in the market when they 
are from three to five years old, at which time 
they are most delicate. 

Japan also contains a unique fishery in a pearl- 
oyster farm. In the Bay of Ago a Japanese has 
established a plantation from which he is reaping 
a harvest of jewels. 

In May or June stones weighing six to eight 
pounds are sunk in shallow water, and in August 
the tiny shells begin to appear on them. 
stones remain for two months, but the 
oysters cannot stand cold. In November, 
fore, all rocks in less than five feet of water are 
moved farther out, where the temperature is more 
even. At the end of three years, when the shells | 


young 


| 
Here the | 


there- | 


| of salutation, the two horses contentedly finished 


| presented itself. 


| equally successful, and when last heard from the 


| of firmness in the good lady’s face 
| tance 


| criminating to suit her. 


cd 


The harvest of artificial or “culture” pearls is 
very large, but unfortunately these are only little 
more than half-pearls, for although large, lustrous 
and of fine quality, they are flat on one side. This 
the farmer hopes to remedy in time; but the 
market for half-pearls is always very large. 

He has an additional source of income in the | 
natural pearls which his oysters produce, for there 
is not lacking among them the usual proportion of 
perfect gems to be found among oysters of this 
variety. 

* ©®& 


A GENEROUS HORSE. 


he following incident, given by a writer in the 

St. Louis Republic, indicates that it is possible 
|for a horse to be “a perfect gentleman.” Two 
fine-looking horses attached to single buggies 
were hitched near the entrance to the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. They were hitched several 
feet apart, but the hitching straps allowed them 
sufficient liberty of movement to get their heads 
together if they so desired. 

The owner of one of them had taken the oppor- 
tunity of a prolonged stop to give the horse a feed | 
of oats, which was placed on the edge of the side- | 
walk in a bag. 

He was contentedly munching his oats when his 
attention was attracted by the actions of the other 
horse, which was evidently very hungry. He eyed 
the plentiful supply of oats wistfully and neighed 
in an insinuating manner. 

The horse with the feed pricked up his ears 
politely and re — d with a neigh, which must have 
een, in horse language, an invitation to the other 
fellow to —— himself. 

Evidently he accepted it, for he moved along in | 
the direction of the bag as far as the hitching strap | 
would permit. But the strap was not long enough, 
and his hungry mouth fell about a yard short of | 





| the bag. 
The host noticed and seemed to appreciate this | 
difficulty. Fortunately there was some leeway to 


his strap. So he moved slowly along the curb, 
pushing the bag with his nose until his guest was 
able to reach it. Then, after a friendly nose-rub | 


the oats together. 
*® © 


LIVING BY THE PEN. 


he fountain pen has proved its usefulness in a 

way hitherto unknown to the general public, 
and undreamed of by its inventor, according to a 
writer in the Detroit News-Tribune. Two parent- 
less squirrels, but a few days old, hungry and | 
disconsolate, were recently discovered in the | 
hollow of a tree in the suburbs of Detroit. They 
were rescued and given to a sympathetic man who | 
lives near, and who willingly assumed the duty of 
foster-parent. 

After the crphane were safely established in a 
roomy wire cage, the problem of feeding them | 
They were too young to crack | 
nuts for themse Ives, and their little teeth were too | 
sharp to permit the use of a rubber tube for liquid | 
refreshments. | 

In this permeeey. 
spiration. He filled the reservoir of his fountain | 
pen with milk, and inserted the point in each 
The orphans drank 
have been 





eagerly. Succeeding experiments 


pets were thriving vigorously. 
&® © 
A PICKED-UP LIVING. 


A convict’s complacent acceptance of life’s pos- 
sibilities is shown in a dialogue between the 
criminal and Captain Spencer, senior missionary 
of the English Church Army. Toa question of the 
captain’s as to what he did when out of prison, he 

replied: 


“Well, in spring I Lr a bit ¢ pea-picking, and 
in the summer-time I does a bit of fruit-picking, | 
and in the autumn I does a bit of hop-picking.” 

“Oh!” said the captain. “What happens after 
that?” 

“Well, now, mister,” replied the convict, “I may | 
as well be honest, and tell you that in the winter- | 
time I does a bit of pocket-picking!”’ | 

The missioner furrowed his brow in amazement, 
asking finally, “And what happens then?’ 

The convict answered laconically, “Why, here I 
am doing a bit of oakum-picking.” 





® & 


DENATURED FIREWORKS. 


id H*%- you any fireworks suitable for small 

children?” asked the young mother. The 
dealer replied cheerfully and confidently that he 
had. 


“We have some splendid firecrackers, Roman 
candles and all such things,” he said. 

“But I am afraid my little boy is not old ie. 
for them.’ 

“Then here are some Pee and —’ 

“Oh, the very thing! Have you some safety 
>t amma My little boy is not yet three years 
ok 


*® & 


GOOD AND OSGOOD. 


he subject of ancestors is often an interesting 

topic of conversation. A lady, extremely 
Baths: of her mother’s family, created a sensation 
and made her listeners wonder a little when she 
remarked: 

“My father filled many responsible positions; 
we all have the greatest respect for him. My 
father was a good man, but’’—and a certain stif- 
fening of the shoulders and an added ex yeooten 

added impor- 
mother was 


to her an 


: conclusion—“my 
Osgood!” 
* & 


THE MEAN THING! 


=r from a husband’s lips is always pleasant 
to the wife; but the praise may be too dis- 


“I thought it was nice of you to tell that car- 
penter, who seemed to think women know nothing, 
that I ‘could ‘hammer nails like lightning,’ ” said 
Mrs. Morse to her husband. “But I’m afraid, 
dear, you are not an unprejudiced judge. 1 really 
don’t think I’m such a very good hammerer.” 

“Oh, he knew what I meant,” said Mr. Morse, 
che erfully. “You know lightning never strikes | 





are about two inches across, they are taken from | twice in the same place, they say.’ 


their protector had an in-| _ 





ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby Is 
To Be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 

Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
These pure, sweet and gentle curatives afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
point to a speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in | 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- | 
manent and economical. (Adv. 
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will give you a good job, a pass 
— refund to you the tuition 
aid us. Expenses low. Work 
“Sor board if you wish. Forty- 
as: page catalogue free on request. 
ESS Q VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
y SS OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Wisconsin. 


pg ge | 
to it, and 
you have 


Janesville, 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


W. L. Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannot be equaled at any price 


To Shoe Dealers. 
W.L. Douglas’ Jobbing 
House is the most com- 
plete in this country. 
Send for Catalogue. 


























SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES 


poe oo Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Sore. re th , 
to Women’s Shoes, $4.00 to $ 
Miseos" 2s Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $i ‘00. 


Tre L.. Douglas Women’s, Misses’ and 
hildren’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 
excel other makes. 


If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and show 
you how carefully W.L.Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain 'W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stamped 
on the bottom, which — ou against high 
prices and inferior s ake no substi- 
tute. Ask your dealer for Ww. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. Fast color eye- 
lets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 195 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Seek NA 


OU oer 


g our railroad wire and the railroad | 

















$$" “Wow that 
a practical 
Present’ 


| 


| 


FAMILY CABINET 


AS OS 


SAD IRONS 
PS 

.¥ “— 
Vamos 


- 


**And the beauty of it is that 
every ironing proves it more 
acceptable the year through.”’ 


yA 
There is thought in such a gift, and 


the satisfaction derived from using 
a set of Asbestos Sad Irons 
emphasizes the thoughtful- 
ness of the giver. 
Se 
The Family Cabinet is an 
ideal gift—being useful, but a little 
more elaborate than bare necessity 
demands. It is something that 
every woman wants—a present 
whose value consists not only in 
beauty, but in practicability as well. 


as 
We send FREE a Waxer with 


our Booklet for your Hardware 
Dealer’s or Housefurnisher’s name. 


The Dover Mfg. Co., 


900 Iron Avenue, 
CANAL DOVER............... OHIO. 











The Professional Baker 


Uses GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
FIRST: 


Because it has 


unequalled Quality for making 
bread, biscuits, rolls, to and 
cakes to suit his customers. 


SECOND: Because it makes 


more bread, rolls, pies and 
cakes than other flour. 


WASHBURN - 


For the same good 
reason every house- 


wife in the United 
States should use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


F you cant 
* dispute this 
peers better 
buy it next 
baking day. 


on 46l-3s> a 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 























Academy for Boys. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
ares for college or scientific and medical schools. 

Fully equipped laboratories in Physies, Chemistry and 


Williston tae 


Pre 


Biology. New Athletic pietd. mile and Ly 


WYER, A. M., Princip: 





track. 66th year. JOSEPH H 
AVOID Select your gifts at leisure from our 
ence ial Christmas List containing many 

V timely suggestions. YOu have the oppor- 
tunity to choose from an almost unlimited assort- 
ment of first-class goods of every description, at a 
clear saving of 10% on department store prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for List,M.6. Pynehon 

I Trading Post (Msil Order Merchants), Springfield, Mass. 


D the Christmas Shopping Crowds 
BEST XMAS CIFT 


a MASON DOLLAR FOUNTAIN PEN. 
School children and office- workers 
pronounce it perfect. Made of finest 
quality “Para” rubber, fitted with 14k. 
solid Gold Pen. Lowest factory price— 











direct to you for one dollar—in fancy 
Xmas box. Send bill or money-order. 
Money back if you want it. 
seriptive literature. 


Mason Fountain Pen Co., Box 1159, New York, N. Y. 
ET TT I RE 


DENTACURA 


TOOTH PA 


Free de- 






TI 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“l'aking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 














Comprises the following Departments: 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 
The Divinity School (Degrees A. 8B. and B. D.) 
The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 


The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering - 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all de partments of the College. 

"or Cataloque address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 




















IN TIME OF 
PEACE PREPARE 
FOR WAR. 


From the beginning of life to the end 
it is one continual warfare—from the 
schoolboy up to the successful merchant. 

The war ceases when the man has, by 
beginning early and taking good care 
of his earnings, saved enough money 
to be independent. 

Hundreds of such people started with 
us many years ago with a small account, 
and are to-day living on the income 
of their Savings Accounts. 


Deposit Your Savings with 
the Slater Trust Company. 


We pay 4% interest. 


We have over 9000 depositors, and a 
total deposit account of over $6,500,000. 
Paid depositors last year $183,185.94 
in interest dividends. 

Send to-day for our Banking by Mail 
Booklet. 


Please mention Youth’s Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I 



































THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





WANTED APPRENTICES An old establishe® 
pon 2s concern having 4% 
world-wide reputation offers to a limited number o 
young men, having at least a common school educa- 
tion, an exceptional opportunity to learn the Machinist 
Trade in full orin part. For further particulars, oo 
municate with The Manufac acturers’ Association, Bridgeport,Ct. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mec hanic Arts. Strongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tifie School and Business. Illus. prmphict sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge ellesley . 











Water Supply * 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or 


leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 












Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


SEND FORK CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 








43 Scduth Market St., Boston, 














FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland omes 


co 








- 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


te P vastly Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152-- BOSTON-MASS, 2A 


“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 











All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 


throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. 
The best made, best fitting, longest 
wearing underwear ever offered for the 
price. Get "Musgrove" Underwear 
and try it and you'll buy it again. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 39c. 
MISSES’ SIZES, 25c. 
Our label on every garment. If you 
don't find it, write us; we'll see that 

you are supplied. 





Sold by most of the leading dealers and 
department stores in New England. 
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Santa Claus 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 


; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 
Games, Etc., of us. } 
ies ; 
Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 
We are specialists in this line, 
making it our sole business, 
and believe that we have under 
one roof a larger and more 
varied collection than can be 
found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Showrooms on 3 floors. 


Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—An early call is requested, so as to t 
avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. ; 
» 
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FITS ANY STOVE 











PLUMBERS, STOVE & HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Sparrow's 
Empress 
Chocolates. 


Nobody is ever satished with 
ordinary sweetmeats after eating 
Sparrow's Empress Chocolates. 

Their smooth, delicate texture 
is delicious; dainty nut and natural 
fruit flavors blended with pure 
cane sugar, encased in a creamy 
covering of chocolate—real Cara- 
cas and Maracaibo Chocolates. 

The most delightful treat or 
gift imaginable. 

Attractively packed in pretty 
gift boxes — 


60c. a pound. 


Ask your confectioner or druggist. 





The Imperial Chocolates Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















MUSGROVE KNITTING CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 




































BELLS SEASONING] 


ge ———— Has delicately flavored 
2 the Dressings 
eps finest Dishes of Turkey, 
Bi 5) Chicken Game Meats ! 
OY, 3. Bich served inKewEng- 
V4 land during the past 
”::| 40 YEARS lis the only 
JZ original pure,sure and 
A unwaryin 


Refuse substitutes, 


of the 


¢ SUCCessS. 
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STICKNEY 


SPICED 


PASAT A 





£3, Touts ie 


& Poor’ 























spices and sweet, 


or Poultry Dinners. 


, eat cts ESTAS 


Your ‘Torkey we 


will have just the right send-off if you use Stickney & Poor's 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning in the “ 
selected herbs, Stickney & Poor’s Spiced fs 
Poultry Seasoning has a pungency, flavor and aroma that make [i 
it the choice of careful housewives when preparing Fish,Game fi 
Don’t risk losing the compliment on the nice is 
dinner you have served by using an inferior brand of seasoning. 





stuffing.” Made from pure 
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Saranac Gloves 


Made from Grain=-Tanned Buckskin. 


Worn by Railroad Men Everywhere 


and by thousands of men not engaged in railroad work, D>. 
because it has been found that gloves that will stand 
railroad work will stand anything. 












, , 99 This is 

Some of the uses to which “Saranac Gloves” are nveginde 
adapted are these: Driving, teaming, wood- of many 
chopping, ice-cutting, hauling lumber or styles of 
“‘Saranacs”’ 


cord wood, shoveling snow, handling 
milk cans, moving gravel, exca- 
vating, moving buildings, logging, y 
expressing, and for use around @ 
any kind of heavy machinery. 


Wherever there is hard, rough work to do, 
“Saranac Gloves” should be used. The most comfortable, 
durable work glove in the world. Our trade-mark 
‘Saranac’ covers an immense line of gloves of many styles, 
for many purposes. A\ll made from stock tanned by our own | 
special process, which produces a leather that is not injured by water or steam. 


No matter how wet your ‘‘Saranac Gloves’’ may get, they will dry out and be as soft and pliable as new. 
When you need any kind of work gloves or driving gloves, try a pair of ‘“‘Saranacs’’ and you will be glad. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send to us. But ask him first; it’s handier. 


PARKER BROTHERS & COMPANY, Littleton, New Hampshire. 








